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HARKNESS, KIRTLAND, & 
WILLIAMS’S CICERO 


Six Orations, $1.00 





Nine Orations, $1.25 


The six oration edition of this new Cicero contains 
the four orations against Catiline, and those for 
Archias and the Manilian Law, being the minimum 
requirements of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. The nine oration edition covers the maximum 
requirements, including the orations for Marcellus 
and Ligarius, and the fourteenth Philippic. 

In both editions, the introduction gives an outline 
of the life of Cicero, of the history of Roman Oratory, 
and of the public life of the Romans, with anaccount 
of the magistrates, senate, popular assemblies, and 
the courts of justice. The text is mainly that of 
C. W. F. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896. The notes are in 
keeping with modern methods of teaching, and have 
been prepared with a view to meeting the needs of 
both student and teacher. The vocabulary contains 
the primary meanings of words and such special 
meanings as occurinthe orations. Attention is paid 
particularly to etymology and to the significant ele- 
ments of compound and derivative words. The 
illustrations are unusually choice. 
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MAURY’S 
New Complete Geography 


NOW READY 


In the introductory chapters mathematical and 
physical geography are clearly and attractively taught 
with the aid of pictures and diagrams. The pupil is 
thus prepared for the detailed study of the industrial 
and commercial geography of the countries and states 
of the world. This is treated with unusual fullness and 
clearness, and is richly illustrated with characteristic 
| | pictures and photographs gathered from every part of 
| | the world, showing industrial. processes, commercial 
operations, and scenes in the life of peoples. 

Newly prepared maps show the earth's physical and 
political features of to-day. 

The typography is open and clear. 

A 34-page supplement contains ‘‘Lessons in Commer- 
cial Geography.” 

Large 4to, 180 pages, Price, $1.25. 


| MAURY’S 
New Primary Geography 


WILL BE READY JULY 15 
Similarly brought up to full agreement with present 
geographical conditions and pedagogical requirements. 
A book to captivate the young learner. New maps and 
many new illustrations. 
Medium 4to, Price, $0.55. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 

















MESERVEW’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING 


Single and Double Entry for High Schools, 


No text-books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful as the Meservey’s. 
They are universally commended. If Bookkeeping is in your Course of Study and you 


Single Entry fur Grammar Schools 


are not acquainted with the Meservey’s text-books send for sample copy. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, . 


76 Summer Street, Boston 
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specifications for supplies for the next school year, we can 


help you to select the right pencil for the particular work in your school; by 
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BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


(REVISED EDITIONS) 


Child’s Book of Health 


Shows in an interesting and practical way the 
relation between the great laws of science and 
the details of our daily life. 


How to Keep Well 


A simple, clear, elementary treatise on the 
laws of healthful living. 


Our Bodies and How we Live 


Fully in touch with the best scientific thought 
on physiology and hygiene. 


THE JONES READERS BY GRADES 


8 Books 


An Unrivaled Basal Series, Presenting in Convenient 
Form Selections from the World’s Best Literature. 


Since the appearance of the Jones Readers, there 
has been among school people everywhere a growing 
sentiment that here are school readers which fully 
meet modern conditions,—that the author, by his 
wide experience and authoritative scholarship, has 
given to reading books a dignity and efticiency not 
previously attained. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1996. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. P. KEtty, Meriden, Ct.: 
The modern teacher must be familiar with modern 
educational machinery, to the end that she will have 
some knowledge of the nature of the mind and 
heart of her pupil, in order that there may be no 
one-sided development. 


Joun L. Titpstey, Mew York High School of 
Commerce: The study of local industry is neces- 
sary in the commercial course in order that the boy 
may be given that survey of the industrial world, 
that understanding of industrial processes which 
the boy of the small town absorbs from his earliest 
years. 


SuPERINTENDENT A. J. Jacosy, Milton, Mass.: 
Superior teachers can never be paid in full in dol- 
lars and cents for their services, but they should be 
paid a sufficient sum to enable them to take their 
proper places in the community as cultured men 
and women, and to save a competence for the time 
when they must give up their life work. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. B. DupcGeon, Madison, 
Wis.: It is through conscious effort and co-ordi- 
nation of movements that the higher mental powers 
are developed and brought into action. It can 
‘therefore be said that the physical and mental 
powers must develop together; that bodily move- 
ments and brain activity have reciprocal relations ; 
that hand training is really mind training. 


Henry SasBin, LL.D., Des Moines: At every 
point bring the school into contact with the world. 
Fetch the pebble from the shore; pluck the leaf 
from the tree, the rose from the stem; gather the 
bud and flower and fruit; go out into the highways 
and hedges, into the streets and the marts of trade 
in order that you may stimulate the pupils under 
your care to develop into live men and women. 


A. B. Coir, in Moderator Topics: Suppose the 
teacher is correctly dressed, his clothes well-fitted, 
his linen immaculate, his boots polished; that on 
the streets his address is easy, affable, and always 
polite ; in the schoolroom everything is in its place; 
every lesson is correctly assigned ; a time-table that 
can be depended upon; in short, that the teacher is 
a model of taste, accuracy, and punctuality; do you 
not think that those pupils who sit under his in- 
struction five or six hours a day for one, two, or 
five years, it may be, will take in unconsciously 
some of those habits and characteristics and reflect 
them in the years to come ? 





THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE.—(I.) 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


[A graduate of Harvard, 1856; a member of the board 
of overseers for the last twenty-four years.] 

I am about to speak not of the university but of 
the college—the period not of professional but of 
academic training, the four years which, half a cen- 
tury since, intervened between the seventeen and 
twenty-one of life, and which now intervene be- 
tween the eighteen and twenty-two. As respects 
this period—the more essentially formative period 
of life—the two noticeable college changes which 
have come about within the half century have been 
the great increase in the number of students as well 
as of institutions, and, so far as Harvard is con- 
cerned, the adoption and consistent following out 
of the elective system in studies. In the beneficial 
results of both I was once a believer; but as time 
has gone on and I have observed the younger gen- 
eration, more and more doubt has arisen in my 
mind, until now I have become satisfied that, as 
respects numbers, a thorough reorganization of the 
whole college system is necessary, while, as respects 
the elective system, I am equally clear a reaction is 
both impending and desirable. 

The Harvard class of which I was a member ap- 
pears in the quinquennial catalog with ninety-two 
names, the largest number recorded up to that time. 
The college then reported 320 students in all. To- 
day, fifty years later, the graduating class numbers 
242, and the academic department of the university 
—Harvard college proper—last year reported more 
than 2,000 students. It is matter of common 
knowledge that, in this respect, the experience of 
Harvard has been in no way peculiar. Brown, Am- 
herst, Williams, Tufts, and Dartmouth each num- 
ber from 379 to 900 undergraduates, all exceeding 
in size the Harvard of 1856—Williams by forty per 
cent., Tufts by eighteen per cent. The criticism I 
have to offer, in so far as it is either just or*errone- 
ous, is, therefore, applicable to all our colleges. 
Whether or no this great increase both in students 
and in institutions is desirable, I do not propose to 
inquire. Very possibly it is not. It may well be 
merely another form of waste of force, many boys 
going, or being sent, to college who are in no way 
fitted to derive advantage therefrom. 

At Harvard, as elsewhere in the American col- 
leges, we still adhere to the old organization—the 
four classes, from freshman to senior. But, fifty 
years ago, each of the four classes was a unit. Fol- 
lowing the secendary school system, a class was 
divided into divisions which, during the first two 
years of the course, recited, or attended lectures, to- 
gether; and, subsequently, during the last two 
years, the junior and senior years, when the choice 
of electives was to a certain extent permitted, the 
divisions in electives were limited to the class, the 
members of which thus entered college, went 
through it, and graduated together. Naturally, a 
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class feeling, more or less strong, resulted. In 
those days each classmate knew every classmate, 
and could address him by name. As late as 1870, 
and the advent of Dr. Eliot to the presidency, the 
traditional organization was not wholly outgrown, 
although a maximum of development had for some 
time been reached. The college had become un- 
wieldy. Before 1850 even the contact between the 
instructor and the individual student was less than 
it had formerly been—far less than it should be. 
Still, up to about 1870, every instructor had a more 
or less definite opinion of every student who re- 
cited to him; and every student had a clearly de- 
fined judgment as to every instructor. The per- 
sonal relation between instructor and student was, 
however, even then only theoretical. The influence 
of contact was conspicuously lacking. 

In college days I was about an average student. 
Standing high in only one or two courses, I was an 
omnivorous reader ; and, as I now clearly see, stood 
greatly in need of friendly counsel and sympathetic 
guidance. Of it I got absolutely none. Once only 
during my entire college life do I remember com- 
ing in contact, except incidentally and in the most 
conventional way, with an instructor. The result 
did not tend to edification. It was early in my 
junior year. My record up to that time was neither 
good nor bad. I had, to a large extent, idled away 
my time, giving no great attention to my studies, 
and indulging freely in what would now, I suppose, 
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be termed my elective aptitudes—in other words 
following the lines of least resistance. As the re- 
sult of < certain approach to sober reflection I at 
last determined to take advice, and, perhaps, do 
better,—in other words, becoming more or less what 
was known as “a dig,” I thought to go in for rank. 
With this highly commendable end in view I had 
recourse to a prominent college official. An elderly 
man and a remote connection of mine, he was 
famed for shrewdness and practical good sense. 
Knowing my family well, he knew me a little. 
Very clearly do I recall that interview,—the room, 
the face, the words that passed. I came for coun- 
sel; my reception was kindly. I put the case, and 
asked for advice. I proposed to be more studious 
than I had been; what suggestion had the guide, 
philosopher, and friend to offer? ‘Well, Adams,” 
came forth the slow response in friendly tone, “you 
are just about the middle of the class, and you stand 
quite high in one department; placed as you are, I 
wouldn't bother much about rank in a general way. 
If you retain your position in that course it will put 
you at graduation in the first half of the class; and 
that’s all you want!” That single word of counsel 
from that quarter proved in my case conclusive. 
All further thought of application was dismissed; 
and, thereafter, I abandoned myself implicitly to the 
lines of least resistance.—Extract from Commence- 
ment address at Columbia University this year. 








THE ELEVATION OF WAGE-EARNERS.— (IIL) 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 


It is, however, a fact that less than one-third of all 
the children who enter the schools in the United 
States graduate from the grammar school. The by 
far larger proportion—more than one-half of all the 
school children—receive but five years of school 
training. It is evident, therefore, that the latter 
have been taught only a small part of the program 
outlined in previous article, for much less can be 
done inthe first five years than in the next 
three or four, when the child has acquired the 
fundamental tools for an education. During the 
latter years, he begins to comprehend the mean- 
ing of this foundation, and his additional knowl- 
edge clinches what he has already learned. If 
he leaves school, however, before he has clinched 
this knowledge, he will soon lose what he has 
already acquired. The amount of education, 
then, with which the majority of wage-earners 
really become equipped is very small. 

Some have a high school education, yet the 
smallness of the number is suggested by the fact 
that in 1901 only four per cent. of,the school chil- 
dren enrolled were pursuing high school studies. 

In many of the larger cities, there is a classical 
high, a manual training, and an English high 
school. There are three classes of study pursued in 
high school education,—the cultural, semi-voca- 
tional, and vocational. By the first is meant such 
subjects as languages, mathematics, science, and 
history. Every high school offers continuous in- 
struction in these subjects. By the second is meant 


manual training instruction which can be used as a 
foundation for learning trades; by the third, sub- 
jects that fit for a distinct occupation in life, as 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, and clerk- 
ing. 

We have thus seen that the wage-earners of the 
country, having a high school training, have had 
the opportunities for cultural, semi-vocational, and 
vocational instruction; while those who have had 
less than a high school training have received cul- 
tural and semi-vocational instruction. The com- 
pleted product of our public school education, then, 
has had a chance to prepare specifically for an occu- 
pation, although in a very limited degree. The 
great mass of children, however, who leave school 
by the end of the fifth year, and those who graduate 
from the grammar school, do not have this oppor- 


tunity. The bulk of our public school education, 


then, is a specific training for the leisure of life and 
an indirect training for the business of life. 

There are, furthermore, large numbers of chil- 
dren of school age who through mental or physical 
inability are not able to partake of these opportuni- 
ties of public education. Other provisions are made 
for these children through schools for the blind, 
deaf, and feeble-minded. 

Our public school education also provides for the 
truants and juvenile offenders of school age, who 
form a perceptible percentage of school children 
who become wage-earners. The truant and reform 
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schools lay great emphasis on industrial instruction, 
significantly suggesting the kind of training which 
appeals to such children. ; 

We have so far dealt with the education which is 
offered to the future wage-earners. Our public 
school education provides also for present wage- 
earners through the almost universally established 
system of evening schools. These, however, have 
not proved very beneficial to the wage-earners ; the 
courses are not well organized, and the instruction 
offered does not generally help the workman in his 
industrial activity. To illustrate: The mechanical 
drawing which is taught in evening schools is not of 
much practical benefit. Tt is generally taught with- 
out reference to mechanics, and, therefore, develops 
into the copying of lines shown on the blackboard 
or even represented by models. In other words, 
the man learns to draw the picture of a pulley, for 
instance, without understanding the mechanical 
construction of it or the functions which it is to per- 
form. The designer of a pulley should know some- 
thing about the shrinkage which takes place in cast- 
ing, which determines the shape of the arms; he 
should also know something of the stresses trans- 
mitted through these arms, so that he may design 
them with the proper dimensions. This, however, 
is rarely taught in our evening schools. Moreover, 
as they are now conducted, they do not appeal to 
the wage-earners, as demonstrated by the irregular 
attendance, and the small proportion of those who 
finish the term. 

What forms of education, then, should be advised 
to elevate the industrial status of our wage-earners? 
We have pointed out that there are, in general, four 
reasons which prevent wage-earners from rising to 
a higher industrial status, namely,—an insufficient 
amount of general education; a lack of certain es- 
sential qualifications ; a lack of specific preparation 
for an occupation ; and a lack of specific educational 
opportunities for wage-earners. The education, 
then, which will raise the industrial status of wage- 
earners must tend to eliminate these conditions. In 
the first place, children should receive a larger 
amount of it. 


They must stay in school longer. 
This could 


be done by raising the compulsory 
school age, and there is a _ healthful tendency 
throughout the country to do this. In some states, 
however, the compulsory limit is as high as it 
economically should be{ anything higher in these 
states would work individual hardships. External 
methods, however, are not the only way of keeping 
the children in school. The internal arrangements 
of the school can do this. There are three main 
reasons why children leave school; first, because of 
absolute necessity ; second, because they do not be- 
lieve that another year or two in school will be of 
enough practical benefit to them in earning their 
living, and third, because they are not interested in 
the work of the school. 

Undoubtedly, however, the greatest number leave 
for the last two reasons. The education, then, that 
will keep the child in school longer must be of prac- 
ical benefit to him in earning his livelihood, and 
must be attractive enough to hold him. What shall 
this education be? In answering this question, we 
must consider the mutual influente of the social and 
industrial life of the child; his education, therefore, 
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must prepare for both these needs. The policy of 
our American education should not be changed; it 
should always aim to develop the whole child; to 
train him for his work and his leisure. The subjects 
offered to him in the present elementary school 
course undoubtedly comprise the best material that 
could be given for this preparation. Language, 
arithmetic, geography, elementary science, history, 
physical training, music, drawing, and manual train- 
ing certainly cover the scope of a general education 
which a child constantly needs through life. This, 
however, can be made more practical than is now 
the case, and can be made to appeal more directly 
to the child’s interests. Topics can be selected 
under each subject that are practical and that at- 
tract the child. In language, for example, the time 
should be spent on exercises, conveying informa- 
tion which the child directly and constantly needs. 
In arithmetic, real problems should be given, se- 
lected from the occupations surrounding him. 
Mutich time should be spent on oral arithmetic, since 
most of the arithmetical problems of life are oral. 
Facts in geography should be taught that will be in 
constant use by the child, and for which he feels a 
necessity. Elementary science can be made of prac- 
tical benefit by teaching useful principles that are 
essentially important. History can be made inter- 
esting to every child, and every one can be made to 
see the practical benefit of a knowledge concerning 
the chief events in the history of his own country, 
and the methods by which his country is governed. 
Physical training can be made more interesting and 
more beneficial, in developing a healthy interest in 
physical sports. The music that is taught to the 
child can open his mind to a clearer appreciation of 
his musical opportunities. If the drawing is to be 
of practical benefit to him in earning his livelihood, 
and if it is to interest him, much of that now offered 
in elementary school work should be omitted. The 
aesthetic will largely be replaced by the industrial. 
There will not be time, for example, for any teach- 
ing of color beyond that of acquainting the child 
with the principal colors ; neither will there be time 
for him to draw very much from nature. Industrial 
work does not demand a broad knowledge of the 
art of drawing or picture making, but it does require 
a positive, definite ability to make drawings and 
sketches in plane projection with great rapidity. 
The aim should be to make drawing a common- 
place tool of expression. This facility would cer- 
tainly appeal to the practical instinct of the child. 
His interests will obviously be awakened if we ap- 
ply drawing to objects of every-day life. We 
should correlate drawing with manual training. 
For example, if a child makes a working drawing, 
he should have some object in view, and that object 
should be something useful. If he makes a simple 
decoration, or a design, he should have in mind an 
object for some definite use. There should be no 
practice exercises, separated from their applica- 
tions. There are many designs made in the art 
class which are found to be wholly impracticable 
when worked out in the manual training class. 
Such designs develop mechanical inaccuracy and 
unreliabilty in expression ; moreover, the child sees 
the impracticability of such work, and he soon loses 
interest in it. Drawing can be made a most useful 
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tool for the child in industrial life. As in drawing, 
much of the manual training now offered to the 
child must be omitted if we aim to give him an 
education that will be of practical benefit to him in 
earning a livelihood, or that will attract him suffi- 
ciently to stay in school longer. The usual child 
who receives only an elementary school education, 
for example, does not have time to take up clay- 
modeling with the artistic aim. The instruction in 
this, if given at all, must be from the artisan point 
of view. Moreover, if the probability is that the 
child will have no opportunity to apply clay-model- 
ing to wood and stone carving, or to pottery mak- 
ing, it is uneconomical to spend his time on the sub- 
ject in school. To outline, however, a course in 
manual training necessitates a consideration of the 
aim of this instruction. The term “manual train- 
ing” has no well-defined meaning, and it is for this 
reason that its practice is so un-uniform and 
chaotic. In defining its aim we may adopt the same 
criteria taken in defining the aim of all the other 
subjects in the school curriculum, namely,—what 
preparation does it offer for the future occupation 
and the future leisure of the child? Leaving out of 
account the psychological value of manual training 
in developing the mental, moral, and physical 
powers of the child, as we have omitted the consid- 
eration of the psychological value of the other 
branches of instruction, in developing the mental 
and moral powers, we may regard manual training 
in its constructive sense. Then the question be- 
comes: What constructive work shall we offer the 
child which will prepare him for his occupation and 
his leisure? Manual training should have two aims: 
(1) to make the child skilful in manual processes ; 
and (2) to make the child respect manual work. 
Everybody needs to do some manual work. To do 
up a bundle, tie a bow, pack a trunk, make a bed, 
shave one’s self, hang a picture, sew on a button, 
comb one’s hair, dress one’s self, are a few of the 
manual processes necessary in everyday life; the 
people who possess some manual skill have a more 
convenient time than those who are commonly 
called “bunglers.” 
—————-#--0-0--0--0-0- 


SIX TEACHER HABITS. 


Miss L. sees the worst in the bad boy and the 
best in the good boy. 

Miss M. sees the best in the bad boy and the 
worst in the good. 

Miss N. sees the worst in every boy. 

Miss O. sees the best in every boy. 

Miss P. sees the insignificant acts of every child. 

Miss Q. sees only the significant acts of any 
child. 

These habits are as fixed in many teachers as 
their habits of eating or sleeping. In choosing a 
teacher it is more important to know which of these 
habits a candidate has than to know whether she is 
twenty-nine or thirty-one years of age. 

It would be well for every teacher to study her- 
self and see where in the scale she is. In recom- 
mending a teacher, one’s commendation is worth 
vastly more if he is able to say: “She has the habit 
of seeing the significant phases of a pupil’s work, 
conduct, and character,” than to say: “She is suc- 
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cessful.” In the latter case it means nothing, be- 
cause one does not know the standards of success 
implied. 
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AMERICANS AS THEY APPEAR TO A BRITON’S 
EYES. 


It is interesting sometimes to see ourselves as 
others see us. And it is gratifying when they dis- 
cover some excellences in us, and not simply our 
defects. 

The following excerpts are taken from a recent 
article in a British Review, from the pen of Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, a British admiral; and are quoted 
without note or comment of our own. 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL. 

The tall, lanky, thin-visaged American of the 
conventional pictures has disappeared. His suc- 
cessor is at least as stoutly built as the conventional 
John Bull. 

THE AMERICAN HOME. 

It may be because the Puritan ideal is not yet 
entirely extinct in the United States, or it may be 
for reasons resting on a broader base, but nothing 
is more offensive to Americans in general than any- 
thing tending to the degradation of the home. 

Changes in the mode of life of Americans bring 
it into closer resemblance to our own. 

Living in the country is growing more and more 
popular, in admitted imitation of English habits and 
tastes. 

The peeps allowed the public into the family 
circle at the White house reveal a refined and digni- 
fied scene, appreciated and admired in tens of thou- 
sands of virtuous homes scattered over the Re- 
public. ; 

AMERICAN SOCIAL LIFE. 

An English guest in a New York club at its most 
crowded hour would be inclined to think that he 
was amongst his fellow-countrymen, and that he 
had merely crosSed a street and not the ocean. 

The social life of America is attractive to the 
English visitor because of its similarity to that of 
his own. He does not feel a stranger. Social inter- 
course there is charmingly vivacious, and is made 
intensely interesting by the remarkable conversa- 
tional powers of Americans of both sexes. It is 
perhaps safe to assert that a dinner-party in London 
can possibly be dull; a dull dinner-party in Wash- 
ington is unthinkable. The hospitality of Ameri- 
cans has long been well known. It is distinguished 
not so much by its profusion as by the delightful 
courtesy shown in taking trouble, usually a good 
deal of trouble, to make the visitor’s time pass 
pleasantly. 

AMERICAN SPRECH. 

The Americans are firmly resolved that English 
and Englisl only shall be their national speech. 

One of the greatest debts which we in the old 
country owe to our kinsmen in the United States is 
that due to them for their conclusive demonstration 
of the capacity for lucid expression inherent in the 
English language. 


AMERICAN CULTURE. 
In no country in the world is mental culture 
more highly valued or more diligently sought. 
The aspirations of Americans in this direction are 
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of old date; and, those aspirations have not been 
swamped by the flood of material prosperity that 
of late years has poured over the land. 

That the work of founding important educational 
institutions has not been allowed to languish while 
the country was growing in wealth will be seen in 
the fact that in a list of 420 American universities 
and colleges, published little more than a year ago, 
no fewer than eighty-seven are noted as founded 
later than 1880. 

Great and magnificently-housed libraries abound 
in the United States. The new buildings of the 
congressional library at Washington form a noble 
monument, not only of the Americans’ love of 
polite learning, but also of the high position in the 
world of art taken by American architecture. 

The tables in booksellers’ shops are piled—the 
word is exact—with books that are really beautiful 
specimens of printing. It is a treat to glance at the 
pages of some of the dainty volumes scattered in 
rich profusion over a shop counter. The beauty of 
some of the bindings is almost dazzling, and the 
multitude of fine designs is extraordinary. 


AMERICAN SPORTS. 


Love of specially English sports is now wide- 
spread. With our athletic games the slang relating 
to them has passed over to and become acclimatized 
in the Western Hemisphere. The number of prints 
of English hunting and coaching scenes displayed 
in shop-windows is very striking. 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 


Out of twenty-six Presidents all but two could 
trace their ancestry to the British Isles, the two ex- 
ceptions being of Dutch descent—Van Buren and 
Roosevelt. 

No President since Washington has been so gen- 
erally popular or more thoroughly the President of 
the whole people rather than the mere chosen head 
of a party. : 

Since Jefferson, no man of higher or of equal 
literary culture has filled the presidential office. 
His gifts as an historian—power of patient re- 
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search, lucid exposition, judicial decision—are ex- 
ceptionally high. 


AMERICAN LEGISLATION. 


Also, the Speaker at Washington is an autocrat 
compared with the Speaker at Westminster. 

It is, nevertheless, the fact that senators as indi- 
viduals deservedly take high rank in the society of 
the capital, and not only because of their official 
status. 

The House of Representatives does not bear the 
smallest resemblance to the legislative bear-garden 
depicted by superior persons who write books of 
travel and insisted upon by not a few Americans. 

There is not a considerable law library in the 
United States which does not contain English legal 
text-books. The decisions of English judges ofter 
govern cases in American courts; and American 
decisions, if not binding, are referred to and quoted 
with respect in courts in England. There is some- 
thing almost startling to a stranger in the famili- 
arity of American lawyers with the names and his- 
tory of Englishmen of their own profession. 


AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


Recent commentators on American affairs have 
noticed the advance—if it be advance—towards 
aristocratic conditions in the country. The evi- 
dence of this is multiform. The increasing gorge- 
ousness of servants’ liveries has been specially 
pointed at as a symptom. 

Officials proceeding to or departing from a rail- 
way station are now not infrequently escorted by a 
detachment of cavalry. It is a curious fact that 
aristocracy rises in republics and declines in mon- 
archies. 

The truth is that there has been always a strong 
aristocratic element in American society. The 
seventeenth-century gubernatorial families of 
Massachusetts, like the Winthrops and the Endi- 
cotts, can claim a nobilitas which, because of the 
antiquity of the first curule office, might have been 
envied by the Licinii or Porcii in the Rome of 
Cicero. 





CHICAGO’S PROMOTIONAL SCHEME.— (Ill) 


Chicago has heroically grappled with the prob- 
lem of seeking a square deal scheme for recogniz- 
ing efficiency in promotion and in the advance of 
salaries. For a few years past the city has been 
trying to make the fairest possible examination test 
of efficiency. This can never be satisfactory, but 
it paved the way for the new scheme, which prom- 
ises to be both fair and efficient. The following is 
an outline of the experiences leading to the present 
scheme :— 

On July 9, 1902, Superintendent E. G. Cooley 
proposed a plan for the promotion of teachers, 
which was based on the following considerations: 
“Any well-grounded hope of improving the work 
in the schools must be based upon an educational 
policy which gives to every teacher the opportun- 
itv and the incentive for self-improvement. The 
board of education should offer opportunities to 
the teachers to advance along professional and 


academic lines, and an incentive fo take advantage 
of the opportunities offered them, in the shape of 
higher remuneration for their services when they 
do so. 

“With a permanent tenure of office, with oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, freely provided by 
the board of education, and with a remuneration 
proportioned to the use made of these opportuni- 
ties, we may hope to see the schools of Chicago 
steadily improve. 


* * * * * * 


“A schedule of salaries that takes nothing but 
length of service into consideration will not pro- 
voke interest in the work of education and a desire 
to improve the quality of the work done in the 
schools. A schedule of salaries that requires mere 
existence on the part of a teacher, but does not 
recognize the difference between time-serving and 
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devotion to the interest of the school, is illogical and 
unfair. 

“While there will always be many teachers whose 
consciences and interest in doing a good piece of 
work keep them up to a high standard of efficiency, 
even they will feel the injustice of a system of re- 
wards that pays the time-server as much as the 
hard-working, conscientious teacher receives. 
We should, therefore, recognize in our schedules of 
salaries the principle of merit. In determining 
merit we must call into service, not merely the esti- 
mates of principals and superintendents, but some 
more uniform test that will, in a measure, estimate 
progress in professional and academic work.” 

While it was fully recognized that a written ex- 
amination was not an entirely satisfactory test, 
there did not exist at the time any more adequate 
means for determining the fitness of a candidate for 
promotion. The principals’ marks did not furnish 
a proper basis, because at that time every principal 
had his own standard of marking, and there was no 
provision for an equalizing of these standards by 
any central body. In 1902, when the present plan 
went into operation, there was no definite provision 
for encouraging or enabling teachers to continue 
their education after they came into the system. 
To a small extent the universities were supplying 
this want, but comparatively little was being done, 
except on the private initiative of individual teach- 
ers. Accordingly the superintendent of schools, in 
recommending that promotion of teachers to a 
higher group of salaries should be determined by a 
written examination, added a recommendation that, 

“For the purpose of aiding teachers to prepare 
for advancement to the first group, classes in 
studies included in the professional and academic 
examinations shall be organized and conducted by 
the principal and faculty of the Chicago normal 
school at such times and places as may be agreed 
upon later.” 

A new and advanced salary schedule went into 
effect in January, 1903. 

From the first every attempt was made to obviate 
disadvantages which it was generally admitted were 
bound up in a plan that involved a written exam- 
ination as the sole test for promotion. In the first 
place, the inequality of principals’ marks was cor- 
rected by referring them all to the board of district 
superintendents for adjustment on a uniform scale. 
When this was done, in the fall of 1903, these marks 
were used as an element in the promotion of the 
teacher, counting as one-third in the total credits. 

The normal extension classes have _ steadily 
grown in popularity and value. When they were 
first announced several hundred teachers expressed 
an intention of joining. Within two vears the num- 
ber doubled and trebled, and finally a majority of 
all the public school teachers in the city were en- 
rolled in one cr more classes. The system grew 
more rapidly than was consistent with good man- 
agement, but during 1904-5 a special effort was 
made to put all the classes on a sound professional 
basis. The class period, which custom has limited 
to one hour, was extended to the length of a double 
period, as originally designed. The method of 
conducting the classwork was changed from the 
lecture system to the method of a study class, and 
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the number of classes in which any teacher might 
enroll was limited to two. These changes in- 
volved a reduction of thirty per cent. in the num- 
ber of normal extension classes, but did not involve 
any substantial reduction in the total number of 
persons enrolled in the classes. More than com- 
pensating for the reduction in numbers was the re- 
sulting! increase in the dignity and efficiency of the 
work thus placed upon a firmer basis of scholarship 
and motive. 

The last few years have witnessed great changes 
in the requirements of all professional schools. 
During that time all of the more important normal 
schools have lengthened their courses from one 
year to two years. Some of the best of them have 
added a third, and even a fourth, year. There is no 
reason to believe that the teacher’s preparation 
should be less thorough and long-continued than 
that demanded of any other professional man or 
woman. We cannot admit that a two-years’ course 
at the normal school is sufficient to complete a 
teacher’s professional education. The equivalent of 
at least another year or two of systematic study 
should be included in the plans of every teacher, 
and there is a great advantage in having some part 
of this advanced study undertaken after the teacher 
has had an extended period of actual experience in 
the schoolroom. 

There has been a great change in elementary 
school teaching, a change which has affected both 
subject-matter and methods of presentation, and 
which has necessitated constant readjustment on 
the part of the teacher, both from the cultural and 
from the pedagogical standpoint. There is no sub- 
ject taught to-day as it was twenty years ago. 
There is no subject along which great advancement 
has not been made by scholarly investigators, and 
in which the methods of presentation have not 
changed with the progress of the times. In addi- 
tion to subjects which are taught differently, the 
curricula of to-day include many subjects which 
were not taught at dll in the schools of the past, and 
the older teachers have not had an opportunity to 
study systematically the newer subjects which they 
are required to teach. The best way to handle 
these newer subjects is to offer the regular class- 
room teacher an opportunity, first. to develop her 
special interest and talent, and then to teach in the 
schools, under some form of the departmental 
method, the special subject in which she is inter- 
ested. This seems to be the line along which the 
problem of handling the special subjects must fi- 
nally be solved. Domestic science and construction 
work can then be put upon the same permanent 
basis as other studies. The providing of opportuni- 
ties for specialization and continuous professional 
growth on the part of all the teachers in our 
schools is a legitimate part of the work of the 
normal school, and the normal extension depart- 
ment is solving the problem. 

Last year the director of normal extension work 
and the principal of the normal school recom- 
mended that credit for work done in the classes be 
given towards the advancement of teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, and a tentative announcement 
that such a plan was in contemplation was made at 
different times during the year. Such recognition 
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is undoubtedly the logical result of the new organ- 
ization of the classes. The normal extension work 
is now established on such a basis that credit for 
work done in these classes may be counted for ad- 
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vancement, and that persons who complete a suffi- 
cient number of courses in a satisfactory way ought 
to be promoted to the next group of salaries with- 
out examination. 





PUNISHMENTS | 


HENRY SABIN, 
Iowa. 

I lived in a rural village in southern New Hamp- 
shire, under the shadows of the Grand Monadnock. 
It was a good day’s work for a company of boys 
and girls to ride to the foot of the old mountain, 
and tramp to the top. Those were happy childhood 
days. The grass was green in the spring; the skies 
were blue in the summer. The autumn breezes 
floated our kites well nigh out of sight, and the 
snows furnished us abundant sport in winter. It 
was before the days of steam. Every day, except 
Sunday, the great Concord coaches came in from 
Boston, drawn by four, sometimes six horses. The 
driver threw off the mail at the office, and lined up 
at the “Old Tavern” for supper. I used to think 
that some day I would be a stage driver. Occa- 
sionally I talked with»my mother aboutit, and/I 
could not understand why she did not encourage 
the idea. 

Only one thing in my childish imagination 
eclipsed that. Among the. teams employed in 
carrying the farmer’s produce to market and in 
bringing back supplies for the merchants, there 
was one of eight immense gray horses. It needed 
no rein, only the driver’s whip.and voice, to guide 
them. Many a time I have stood in our front yard 
and watched them as, aided perhaps by a yoke of 
oxen from a neighboring farm, they pulled the 
heavy load up the “Troy hills,” and said to myself: 
“Tf I can live to own and drive a team like that, life 
will have nothing more to be desired.” 

It is impossible to compare school life to-day 
with that of seventy years ago. Life was less 
strenuous, but much more enjoyable. Discipline in 
the schools was, on a whole, very mild. Obedience 
was the rule in almost every household, and dis- 
obedience was a disgrace. Between the teacher 
and the parents there was usually perfect concord. 
If, as it happened at long intervals, an unruly 
urchin was well whipped, there was no complaint 
on the part of the parénts, and no protest on the 
part of the public. 

The spirit of industry was in the air and pervaded 
the schoolroom. Whoever thinks these old-time 
schools were loafing places for idlers to congregate 
if is very much mistaken. They were work-shops: 
The spirit which conquered at Appomattox was 
forged there. The large boys worked in the shops, 
or on the farms; the small bovs and the girls 
braided hats to be traded for supplies at the village 


store. There were few drones in those old New 
England hives. Even “father worked” in those 
days. 


I remember only once when I was whipped. At 
noon a big boy snatched off my hat and threw it to 
another boy, and he tossed it to a girl and they 
managed to keep it out of my hands. I got mad 
and made a few appropriate remarks, equal to the 
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occasion. The leader of all my persecutors ran in 
and told the teacher: “Hen. Sabin has been swear- 
ing.” So the afternoon session opened by giving 
me a thrashing. I don’t remember the name of the 
teacher. She undoubtedly belonged to that great, 
innumerabie throng who leave no impression upon 
their pupils, either for good or evil. But how could 
the poor thing help it? She probably had no de- 
gree and no diploma of any kind. 

To pull my hair or box my ears always. made me 
mad. So it did when I was compelled to toe a 
mark on the floor for an hour. I remember how 
under my breath I used to say “Darn ye,” and I 
have never repented it. I still regard it as a mild 
expression. 

The crime of all crimes was whispering. Many 
a teacher has spent half her nights in devising ways 
to prevent it. One would place a stick between the 
jaws long enough"to force them wide open. An- 
other kept a supply of clothes-pins in her desk with 
which to pin the lips. together. A split stick was 
just as good. 

There was one teacher, although I did not attend 
her school, who was a pronounced enemy of whip- 
pings. As a substitute she kept a bottle of Perry 
Davis’ Pain Killer in her desk, and she adminis- 
tered a dose proportionate to the guilt of the 
criminal. Oh, corporal punishment! How many 
pitiable, miserable subterfuges have been contrived 
to avoid thy name, when the real thing would have 
been much more effective, and I think more re- 
spectable. 

One winter we had for a teacher a medical stu- 
dent from Dartmouth. He caught me one after- 
noon in some mischief. Forthwith he rapped my 
head sharply against that of my seat-mate, who was 
trying to study as well as I would let him. Dr. 
Smith evidently forgot that what hurt one head 
would hurt the other also. That boy was my seat- 
mate and my playmate until I left home. He has 
been in the village graveyard these many years, and 
yet as I write this from beyond the Mississippi I 
feel like saying: “Rob, dear old Rob. I am real 
sorry for the fun I made of you, when school was 
out that afternoon.” 

The next winter and also the succeeding one, we 
had a student from Dartmouth of a different kind. 
He could communicate knowledge, but he failed to 
keep order. He was a fine singer, and made him- 
self useful in the village choir. It was the year of 
the Millerite excitement, and he used to collect the 
large pupils after school at the doorstep, and sing 
the Millerite hymn. “You will see the deatl arising 
in the old church yard.’ One of his favorite penal- 
ties for idleness was to make the boy take the wood 
out of the wood box and sit there till school was 
out, 

Blessed is the teacher whose memory remains 
fresh and green for so many years. When, past 
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middle life, I came into the office of superintend- 
ent of Iowa schools, almost the first letter of con- 
gratulation came from this old-time teacher of 
mine—Harry Brickett. But I must stop because 
there are others to be heard. Only this and noth- 
ing more. In those old days to expel or suspend 
a pupil or to deny him the benefits of the common 
school was a species of punishment, a refinement 
of cruelty of which the old-time Puritan school- 
master never conceived. 
—— 


Lewis H. MEApER, 
Providence, R. I. 

When I was six years of age I attended an un- 
graded country village school in Vermont for a few 
weeks one winter. One afternoon several boys 
who had been skating came into school late, and for 
this offence were punished by the master of the 
school, who had sent a pupil out to cut a good 
vigorous stick for that purpose. 

My remembrance of the affair is that I was so 
terrified by it that I scarcely ventured into the yard 
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at recess during the rest of the time I was in the 
school that winter. 

Twenty years later, when the village had grown 
so that the school had become graded, I taught one 
winter in the higher department. At recess one 
day when the boys came in one lad had arranged 
his jacket so as to give himself a very grotesque ap- 
pearance. This afforded the school considerable 
merriment. It was a situation that had to be met 
then and there effectively. The young man in 
question was told that he must wear his jacket in 
that manner for a week. At this point the lad’s 
schoolmates made life a burden for him by ridicul- 
ing his appearance, and this continued while the 
penalty was in force. At the end of the week he 
was ready to do like the rest. He said he had had 
enough. He did not try to be “funny” again that 
winter. The cure was effectual and permanent; 
and even to this day he hears from it. 

My opinion is that the punishment with the stick 
was not so effectual and was less calculated to 
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WHERE'S WHERE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


Muskegon has the distinction of being the most 
favored city of its size educationally in the world, 
the only two rivals being Cambridge, Mass., for 
which Frederick Rindge did so much 
for manual training, English high, 
and Latin school buildings, but for 
which he made no endowment, and 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, for which 
Senator James H. Stout is doing so 
much, but whose mission of leader- 
ship and benevolence is not complete. 

To Charles H. Hackley and wife 
the city is indebted for two millions 
and more for public school education, 
The development of his gifts was 
from modest but thoughtful begin- 
nings to a grand climax. 

Mr. Hackley was born in Michigan 
City, Indiana, January 3, 1837, and 
died in Muskegon, in 1905. His 
family moved to Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
where he was educated in a district 
school. At the age of fifteen he left 
school and went to work for his 
father, who was a railroad contractor. 
On April 17, 1857, at the age of twenty, Charles H. 
Hackley went to Muskegon and worked as a com- 
mon laborer in a sawmill. Six months was enough 
of the day laborer’s experience for him, so he re- 
turned to Kenosha and took a course in a commer- 
cial college to prepare himself for a business life. 
At twenty-three he returned to Muskegon as a 
book-keeper, at twenty-five he was taken into the 
firm. In 1891 he became president of the board of 
education, which position he held until his death. 

His gifts to Muskegon date from October 18, 
1895, when he offered the board of education the 
money needed for building, equipping, and main- 
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taining a manual training high school, the first in 
the state. The cost was $69,700. 

In 1900 he enlarged the building by a $25,000 
addition, and a $15,000 gymnasium. To-day this 





LAUNDRY, HACKLEY MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


building has cost $220,000, and it is maintained by 
the interest from $610,000 stocks and bonds pro- 
vided by Mr. Hackley. In 1903 a large and well- 
appointed athletic field was also provided by Mr. 
Hackley. 

In addition to the manual training building and 
endowment and the athletic field, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hackley gave $430,000 for a public library and en- 
dowment, $850,000 for a hospital and endowment, 
$60,000 for a park and endowment, $150,000 art 
fund for the purchase of works of art, $300,000 
fund for the maintenance and relief of the poor, 
$100,000 humane fund, $750,000 public school 
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fund, which together with gifts for statues make a 
grand total of $3,638,000. Vast as are these figures 
they give but a hint of the grand equipment of the 
city. The buildings are elegant in their appoint- 
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ments and equipments—absolutely unsurpassed, if 
indeed they are approached, in perfection and lux- 
ury. 
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HUBBARD ON DRAWING. 

Dr. Stanley Hall of Clark University once said in 
a lecture at Chautauqua: “Every child has in his 
heart the art instinct and would naturally evolve 
into an artist if not thwarted by 
teachers and parents. Very early in 
life we are weaned from art and 
beatity and loaded up with the cares 
of the world.” 

The full meaning of Dr. Hall’s 
words did not appeal to me at the 
time—I was like the English nobility 
told: of by Chauncey Depew—they 
took his jokes under advisement and 
laughed the next year. 

A month after hearing Dr, Hall, it 
came to me all at once, “Every child 
has the art instinct!” ; 

Certainly that is the truth. Babies 
that can just toddle will dig in the 
sand if they get a chance—a sand pile 
is the moral right of every child. Let 
them dig and make tunnels, bridges, 
houses, and lay out farms: A dollar 
load of blocks and a dollar load of 
sand will supply a brood of babies fun 
for a year. 


Then let them model in clay, and make pictures. 
The things we do naturally are the things we do 
without being ordered to do. Children do not have 











HIGH SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM. 

Superintendent J. M. Frost is indeed to be 
envied because of the luxurious conditions under 
which he works, and the delightful social and civic 
standards of the city. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL EFFI- 
CIENCY. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 





[The following outline given by Mr. Martin in a re- 
cent address is the best analysis we have seen.] 

1. A general knowledge of industrial processes. 
Handiness with tools. 
Readiness to adapt neans to ends (gumptidr). 


~~ bo 


4. Readiness in computation. 
5. Command of English. 
6. Command of drawing. 


7. Knowledge of materials. 

8. Ideas of cost. 

9. Ideas of organization. 

10. A sense of obligation; (a) To the employer; (b) to 
the consumer 


to be told to play in the sand, to make mud pies, to 
carve wood, to draw pictures. In fact most chil- 
dren are ordered and cautioned on penalty to keep 
their clothes clean and not play in the sand, and not 
to make mud pies. They must not whittle with a 
knife because it makes a muss on the veranda, and 
then they might cut their fingers. We confiscate 
the lead pencils to keep the children from marking 
up our books, and we hide the scissors to save our 
“Munseys,” quite forgetful that the best use you 
can put a “Munseys” to is to give it to the babies 
to cut up. 

The gospel of common sense demands that we 
must not thwart the growing instincts of the child. 
We succeed in life only as we move with the cur- 
rent of events, as we comply with natural law, or if 
vou prefer, tne law cf God. 

Before a‘child can write he tries to draw a pic- 
tire—every child draws pictures, And surely he 
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would keep right on drawing pictures if not dis- 
couraged by loading him with too many other les- 
sons. 

“To draw a picture of the things he sees should 
be a part of the education of every child,” says 
Froebel. And then he adds this undeniable truth: 
“The educated hand means an educated head, al- 
though the educated head does not necessarily 
mean a useful or skilful hand.’ All manual training 
is mental training. The hand does nothing save as 
it is directed by the brain. And in order to develop 
your brain you must use your hands, and to de- 
velop both sides of your brain you must use both 
hands.” 

We call the man who cannot read or write 
“illiterate.” He is pointed out and laughed at as 
one disgraced—“he cannot even read or write !’’ 

The time will shortly come when a person who 
cannot sketch with pencil, pen, or crayon will be 
regarded as one of very faulty education. 

Think of a man versed in botany who is not able 
to draw a picture of an oak leaf so that you can dis- 
tinguish it from an elm! And what say you of a 
zoologist who cannot make a picture of a horse 
that will not also pass for a mule! 

Then what shall we say of a person who can 
speak English, French, and German and who has 
won distinction in Greek and Latin, but who can- 
not express himself in the very first language, and 
the one universal language, the language of the pic- 
ture! 

Hieroglyphics is the first form of writing, but 
now in our arrogance we skip this stage of our 
evolution. Nature has given us the hint but we 
refuse to accept it. To draw is the first step in 
civilization. Can we leave it out and go unpun- 
ished? Dr. Stanley Hall says we cannot. 

To learn to draw is not as difficult as to learn a 
new language. Anybody who will apply himself an 
hour a day for a few weeks can acquire skill suff- 
cient to draw faces. To be a portrait painter of 
course is another thing—this is not for the many. 
Only one man out of ten thousand who knows 
grammar can write a strong and vivid story, but if 
he could not write letters to his friends we would 
regard him as a defective. 

Thackeray could write stories and illustrate them, 
and he usually illustrated them before he wrote 
them. Writing to Dickens, Thackeray once gaid: 
“The delight of my life is to draw pictures and I 
never see a funny face, or a beautiful one, without 
feeling for my pencil and pad.” 

The fact that as a people we cannot draw makes 
us poor critics of art—inappreciative. You must 
have tried a thing yourself before you know the 
difficulty of doing it in a masterly way. 

To be akin to the artist you must have tried to 
be an artist yourself. And this great truth is what 
William Morris had in mind when he made his plea 
for the education of head, hand, and heart. 

To have hands that are not trained to obey your 
brain will yet be regarded.as a disgrace. Most of 
our education has been a matter of head, and the 
body has been the prey of chance. 

But the hope of the world lies in the fact that 
educated people are getting awake to the truth that 
in a manual way we are mostly defectives, and from 
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a manual defective to a moral defective is an easy 
step. You may know the exceptions to the Greek 
verb, and be an adept with the ablative, but if your 
hands and feet do not obey the helm; if your ears 
buzz and your eyes see crooked, you are in danger 
of the cigarette habit and our classic friend d. t. 
Genuine snakes are mostly harmless, but imaginary 
snakes are all very bad. 

To draw demands that you shall see—you must 
know distance, size, weight. To draw, exercises 
and strengthens the sense of values—and to know 
values is wisdom, and wisdom is nothing else than 
the sense of values. He who is absolutely deficient 
in the sense of values is a fool—men put distances 
between themselves and folly only as they cultivate 
the sense of values. 

The sense of values is simply knowing a big 
thing from a little one—an important propocition 
from a trivial one. 

A person who does not know values is a quibbler 
and a fusser.—The Philistine. 
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PROGRESS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


RECORD OF THE ADVANCE SHOWN BY LEGISLATION—Com- 
MISSION ON INDUSTRIAL EpuCATION—OTHER MEASURES 
OF THE SEssION. 

soston, June 19.—Taking the legislature as the only 
organic means of expressing the progress of the people, 
the advance during any year made by a people in their 
organic capacity is shown by the legislative reeord. Of 
course there must have been much real growth of ideas 
preceding such action, in order to make the action pos- 
sible. sut if comes to concrete form only as it gets on 
the statute bock. -Within the last year, judged by this 
standard, Massachusetts has taken a long step forward 
in regard to industrial education. As an outcome of the 
prolonged and thorough investigation held in 1905 by 
the special commission of which Carroll D. Wright, 
president of Clark College, was chairman, there was re- 
ported to the legislature and was enacted and signed by 

Governor Guild a bill to establish a permanent state 

commission of industrial education. Considering the 

deep-seated prejudice among all classes of people against 
permanent conimissions,—a prejudice which is often as 
ludicrous and harmful as it is at other times sound 
common sense,—the fact that this commission was es 
tablished without a peep of opposition from any quarter 
shows how urgent the case must have been and how the 
people felt that here, at least, was a plate where their 
chronie prejudice had no call or excuse for exercise. 

This commission shall consist of five persons to serve 

for terms of three years each, after the system shall 

have come into regular running order, with such com- 
pensation as the governor and council shall approve. 

The secretary shall be a salaried officer at $2,500, and 

the commission may employ supervisors, experts in in- 

dustrial and technical education, and such other service 
as may be necessary. The commission is charged with 
the duty of extending the investigation for local needs, 
shall aid in the introduction of such education in inde- 
pendent schools, shall provide lectures on the subject 
and may initiate and superintend the establishment and 
maintenance of industrial schoo!s for boys and girls in 
various centres of the state with the consent of the mu- 
nicipalities involved. All cities and towns may provide 
independent industrial schools for instruction in the 
principles of agriculture and the domestic and mechanic 
arts, and evening courses in the trades may be provided 
in existing evening schools. Provision for state aid is 


made by a sliding seale according to the amount raised 
locally by taxation for the purpose, The agricultura) 
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college is authorized to establish a normal department 
for giving instruction in the elements of agriculture to 
those persons who wish to teach them in the public schools 
provided that the annual expense shall not exceed $5,000 
and that at least fifteen candidates present themselves 
for such instruction. This marks a great advance and 
shows what Massachusetts is willing to do to maintain 
her industrial supremacy. 

Next in importance in way of progress is the passage 
of the bill that the school committee of every city and 
town in the state shall appoint one or more school physi- 
cians, assign one to each public schoo! within its limits 
and. provide them with proper facilities for the per- 
formance of their duties. Eyery such physician shall 
make a prompt diagnosis of all children referred to him 
and such further examination of the teachers, janitors, 
and school buildings as in his opinion the health of the 
pupils may require. Every child who returns to school 
after absence from illness or unknown cause without a 
certificate frora the board of health, every child who 
shows signs of being in ill health or suffering from in- 
fectious or contagious disease, unless at once excluded 
by the teacher, shall be sent to the physician for exami- 
nation. Notice shall be sent to the parents or guardian 
when a child is found to be suffering. The diseases 
which are included in the list to be regarded are sinall- 
pox, scarlet fever, measles, chicken pox, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, or influenza, tonsilitis, whooping cough, 
mumps, and seabies or trachoma. At least once a year 
every child in the publie school shall be separately and 
carefully tested and examined for defective sight or 
hearing or any other disability or defect tending to pre- 
vent his receiving the full benefit of his school work, or 
requiring a modification of the work in order to prevent 
injury or to secure the best results. Tests for sight 
and hearing shall be made by the teachers, but the di- 
rections shall be prescribed by the state board of health, 
The appropriation for use of the board this year shall 
not exceed $1,500, and-for any subsequent year not over 
3500. Municipal expense for the purpose shall be lim- 
ited by vote of the local authorities. 

Still another advance step is the creation of a commis- 
sion for the supervision of the education of the blind. 
This commission shall keep a register of the blind in the 
state, giving their condition, the cause of their blindness, 
and their capacity for industrial education. The com- 
mission is to act 2s a bureau of information and indus- 
trial aid to help the blind in finding employment and in 
developing home industries in which they can work. It 
may furnish materials and tools and assist in marketing 
the products. It may establish industrial schools for 
training the blind; may establish workshops for them 
and pay employees suitable wages. Temporary lodg- 
ings and temporary support may be paid by the com- 
mission, und visits to the blind may be made for the pur- 
pose of ameliorating their condition. Not over $20,000 
may be spent this year under the act. 

At the same time the legislature has passed a law 
that every child between seven and sixteen years whose 
sight or hearing is so defective as to make his education 
in the public day schools impracticable, and whe is 
otherwise normal, shall be required to attend either the 
Perkins institution, or other suitable school for the 
blind, or the Clarke school for the deaf at Northampton, 
or the Horace Man school for the deaf at Boston, or the 
American school for the deaf at Hartford, or some other 
suitable school for the deaf. 

Among other instances of legislation may be noted 
the new law that the Massachusetts Colleze of Oste- 
opathy may grant degrees to its properly accredited and 
recommended students; that habitual truants shall be 
committed to truant schools and not to any other insti- 
tution or place; by including “any other infectious or 


contagious disease” with the previous list of diseases 
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whose presence shall cause a pupil to be excluded from 
the public schools; making the trustees of the Lowell 
Textile school pumber four in all; appropriating $18,090 
for furnishing Kitson and Southwick halls in the Lowell 
‘Textile school; appropriating $29,000 for the general pur- 
poses of that school, provided that $5,000 is raised for 
the same purpose from other sources; appropriating 
$18,000 for the New Bedford Textile school, provided 
$7,000 is raised for the same purpose froim other sources; 
extending state aid to small towns supporting high 
schools, giving at least $500 per year where there is a 
school with two teachers in a town of tess than 500 
families; allowing school committees to supervise and 
control all athletic and other organizations composed of 
pupils of public schools and bearing the name of the 
school; allowing Monson Academy to hold property with 
a yearly income of $15,000; making the corporate mem- 
bership of Worcester Polytechnic Lustitute not less than 
twelve and not more than fifteen; allowing the Bradford 
Durfee Textile school of Fall River $15,000, provided 
$5,000 is raised for the same purpose from other 
sources; raising from $200,000 to $1,000,000 the amount 
of property which Williams College may hold. 

Some propositions have been defeated, such as siate 
supervision of music in the public schools; permitting 
cities and towns to pension public school teachers; pro- 
viding state maps for public schools; giving more free 
transportation for children,—though a bill has been 
passed that private school pupils shall be carried at half 
fare by strect and elevated roads, the same as pupils 
of the public schools; providing a manual of patriotism 
permitting different religious instruction at the Lyman 
and Lancaster schools; that the state buy the Framing- 
ham high school and lot for normal purposes; that the 
law for compulsory attendance be relaxed in certain 
cases; that the state support the Boston normal school; 
and that a free state university be established. 

R. L. B. 
—— - +0 6 -0-@-0- @-0- 
THE NEW UP-BUILDING. 

Editor Journal of Education: At the end of his con- 
tribution under the eaption, “On the Inconceivable in 
Algebra,” your correspondent of June 14 says: “Perhaps 
Mr. Mackintosh can show how to make a beginning on 
this line.’ Warned by the experience of the past, the 
first step undoubtedly must be to try this time to lay 
foundations that shall endure; to start with true defini- 
tions, 

The word “arithmetic” means “counting,” .but what 
do we mean by “counting?’ Is it a mental or a physi- 
cal process? Do we mean group-counting or the one- 
at-a-time kind? What relation does counting bear to 
adding and subtracting? For niy own answer to these 
questions, let me reproduce my definitions that appeared 
in a recent issué of the Journal of Education. 

Counting is a mental process; it concerns itself wholly 
with finding sums (totals), or components of sums. 

In carrying out its functions, counting utilizes two 
kinds of group-nuimerals; (1) the definite; (2) .the non- 


detinite,—e. g., letters of the alphabet. The definite 
group-humerals are only nine all told, but they are 


made to subserve all practical purposes*by the use of a 
place-value system and a space-keeper, ‘0.’ 

Before counting was developed, ‘“tally-keeping’ was 
the only process known for keeping accounts. Whatever 
was employed for counters, each counter represented 
one of the physical objects of which the account was be- 
ing kept. The “tally-keeper”’ also attempted with these 
counters to imitate the addition er subtraction that was 
affecting the objects in question. The whole process 
was a physical one. 

“Tally-keeping,” therefore, has no connection with 
counting and need not have been mentioned here, had 
not ideas borrowed from it been projected upon the 
mental process of “counting,” thereby becoming respon- 
sible for many of the false, absurd, impossible ideas in 
our present structure. 

Will your correspondent and all others interested dis- 
sect these definitions and see what is left to build on? 


g William D, Mackintosh, 
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THIRD-TERM COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

With a careful outlook over the entire educa- 
tional field, municipal, county, and state, I am satis- 
fied that, west of Ohio, the most important reform 
in education demanded at present is to rescue the 
county superintendency from party politits. This 
is no easy matter, but it is not as difficult as at first 
appears. If attacked one point at a time this can 
be accomplished with comparative ease. For illus- 
tration, the first great move is to throttle the cry 
for “rotation,” or the cry against the third term, 
which is the same thing. Polk county, Iowa, has 
recently lost one of the ablest and most valuable 
county superintendents in the United.States on no 
possible issue but a cry for rotation, a cry against 
a third term. Every year this happens, and men 
and women of national reputation are defeated on 
no other issue. 

If the school people would assert themselves this 
could be checked. All that is needed is to say em- 
phatically: “{ am a loyal party man in party politics, 
but the schools are not in politics. I am not in 
politics, educationally.” This is often done when it 
is the question of a second term, but when the 
third term bugaboo arises the courage fails. There 
ts a case in which a Democrat has carried his 
county, which went Republican by a_ thousand 
majority, twice, but though he is vastly more valu- 
able than ever before, it would be almost incon- 
ceivable that he could do it for a third term, though 
it should be admitted that he is ten times as valu- 
able to the county as any man who would run 
against him. 

How long will the West lag behind the East in 
this matter? Indiana is really beginning to assert 
her educational independence, in state and county; 
so are Michigan and Illinois to some extent. There 
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are some Nebraska counties that have won their 
independence, as have many in California, but other 
states are in the bonds of iniquity in this matter. 
Washington is by far the worst, since they have a 
state law which makes it impossible for a county 
superintendent to be elected for a third term. 

There are two immediate and imperative duties: 
First,let every superintendent run for a third term, 
even if he expects defeat. Second, let the school 
people, regardless of party, write, talk, petition, and 
vote defiantly for a third term. 
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INTELLECTUAL DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia is a terrible affliction, and its cultiva- 
tion is all too easy. Forests suffer as frequently 
from dyspepsia as from any other natural disease. 
This was not suspected until recently. When men 
began to clean up the underbrush in the forests 
they cleaned out everything so as to give the big 
trees all the soil to themselves, but they learned to 
their cost that they checked the growth, sometimes 
almost entirely stopping growth, by over-feeding 
them until they became dyspeptic. Now foresters 
often set out small trees in a forest to prevent the 
gluttony of the trees. 

The specialist in teaching is often dyspeptic. He 
often makes his students dyspeptic. We appear to 
have gone all too far and too fast in the relief of 
departmental teachers of the little cares and annoy- 
ances incident to all-round school life and class 
care. Electives in college and high school are to 
be challenged all along as is departmental work in 
elementary grades, not because they are inherently 
wrong, but because the teachers and pupils become 
dyspeptic. We must find some way to give them 
sufficient non-nutritive cares and burdens, annoy- 
ances and hindrances to prevent too much, too rich 
intellectual nourishment. A dyspeptic is an afflic- 
tion anywhere, whether in forest or in school. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


At Orono, Maine, on the Penobscot, just north 
of Bangor, is the University of Maine, over which 
Dr. George E. Fellows presides. In several par- 
ticulars the attendance at this institution is remark- 
able. 

In 1870 the University of Maine had but twenty- 
seven students. To-day it has a third more stu- 
dents than Dartmouth had thirty-five years ago. 
In 1880 it had but 103; in 1890 but 111, while in 
1895 it had 253; in 1900, 310; in 1905, 448. This 
year the enrollment is 611. In thirty-five years the 
increase has been 1555 per cent. 

The next highest gain is Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 543 per cent. Tufts is third with 
523 per cent. The bulk of gain in the University 
of Maine has been in the last fifteen years. In per- 
centage of gain it led all New England colleges and 
universities from 1890 tg 1905, from 1900 to 1905, 
and in 1906. 

Not alone in figures does this institution make a 
remarkable showing, but in several educational 
features it challenges admiration. Its engineering 
department takes first rank, and its graduates are 
taking rank with the best men who go out of the 
scientific institutions. Its most notable leadership 
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is in the poultry department, in which it literally 
leads the world. Every civilized country is in cor- 
respondence with the University of Maine, seeking 
information as to the methods by which it has at- 


tained its phenomenal results. The United States 
government of its own motion offered, an annual 
gratuity to be used in the prosecution of its poultry 
investigations and developments, and has continued 
them for several years. There have been developed 
Plymouth Rock fowls that lay 250 eggs a year. 
Every side of the college life has been developed, 
standards of admission raised, numerous fraternity 
houses erected, library enlarged, laboratories equal 
to the best, and even in athletics they are leading 
the Maine colleges. 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

The Chicago Tribune describes the position of 
United States commissioner of education as one of 
“dignity, salary, and innocent idleness.” It says, 
however, that Dr. William T. Harris had won at- 
tention from the intellectual world before his ap- 
pointment, and that the appointment was a recog- 
nition of his eminence among educators. Without 
criticising this unkind comment we do wish Con- 
gress and the President would take warning as to 
what is liable to come by way of criticism unless the 

sureau of Education receives decent treatment 
from the government. 
—_————— + 6-0-0 @ 


CHESS INSANITY. 


The editors of the country have mostly indulged 
in moralizing over the fact that Harry N. Pillsbury 
died in an insane retreat “because” he was the 
greatest chess player in the world, certainly from 
the standpoint of blindfold chess playing. f have 
personally seen him play sixteen games of chess 
and five of checkers with champions, each of whom 
had expert advisers, while he was sitting in another 
room playing bridge whist with experts. He put 
the twenty-one champions out of business, and he 
never took a minute to name his play, while the 
others had all the time required for the other 
twenty plays. In all the time he never saw a chess 
or checker board. He said that he never visual- 
ized, never saw one of the boards in mind. 

I knew Harry Pillsbury from his infancy. His 
father was high school principal, and I was chair- 
man of the school board at the time. He was an 
admirable teacher, as his wife had been. The time 
when Harry made the great plays referred to he 
had played five hours in the afternoon, then played 
the twenty-one games from 9 p. m. till 2 a. m., and 
then insisted that we sit up and chat till 4 a. m. 
He was doing this every night, and he smoked the 
stiffest kind of cigars all the afternoon and _ all 
night. No man could have lived the life he lived 
and have kept his mental and physical poise. He 
was clean in other habits, but he had the notion that 
he had to smoke like that. In those days he 
scorned the idea that chess could drive a man in- 
sane, even blindfold chess, and he labored under 
the delusion that tobacco did him no serious harm, 
though he did wish he had never gotten into it. 
He anticipated harm, if at all, from the all-night 
life that he had to lead. He may have been a 
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genius, but he was surely a master, and grappled 
with his problems like a great lawyer or financier. 
_————$-0-e- 2-4-2 — 


THINK OF IT. 


Schaeffer, state superintendent and president of 
the National Educational Association; Houck, 
secretary of internal affairs on a $5,000 salary; 
McCaskey, mayor of Lancaster, and Brumbaugh, 
superintendent of Philadelphia. Who says the pub- 
lic is ungrateful! 
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BOSTON’S JUVENILE COURT. 


The Massachusetts legislature has provided both 
a delinquency law and a Juvenile court for Boston. 
In each case it was the first tine the bill was intro- 
duced into the legislature, and it is the first time 
that a bill of such moment has passed the legisla- 
ture the first time it was asked for. The Juvenile 
court bill, especially, was bitterly opposed by the 
clerk of the courts, by Judge Fallen, and others, 
but both bills passed both ranches of the legis- 
lature by a practically unanimous vote. The credit 
isin no slight measure due to Judge Lindsey's 
visit to Boston in February. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The American Magazine, long known as Leslie’s 
Monthly, controlled by Frederic L. Colver, with 
Ellery Sedgwick, William Morrow, R. C. Wilson, 
and C. D. Spalding as associates, has been sold to 
the Phillips Publishing Company, composed of John 
S. Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Ida M. Tarbell, and A. A. Boyden, long connected 
with McClure’s Magazine, and Peter Finley Dunne 
and William Allen White. It is understood the 
price paid is in the neighborhood of $400,000. This 
is undoubtedly the most notable combination that 
has ever launched any publication. Phenomenal 
success is assured from the start. 
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DR. THOMAS HUNTER. 


An event of almost unprecedented interest is the 
resignation of Dr. Thomas Hunter, who thirty- 
seven years ago organized the Normal College of 
the City of New York, and who has been its only 
president. He will retire from active work on Se}:- 
tember 1 next with a pension of $50,000 a year, 
He will continue with the college, however, as 
president emeritus. 

For the past fifty-six years, Dr. Hunter has de- 
voted himself to the cause of education in New 
York city. It was in 1850 that, upon his arrival in 
America from Ireland where he had been educated, 
he entered the local school stemte as a_ class 
teacher. Not many years passed before he secured 
the position of principal of the old Thirteenth- 
street school, and for twelve years he was 
known as “Tom’”’ Hunter, and his school be- 
came so famous that to this day the old school is 
known to thousands of New York people as 
“Tom” Hunter’s school. 

Thomas Hunter organized the first evening high 
school in America. When, in the latter sixties, a 
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normal college for the city was talked of it was de- 
cided that Principal Thomas Hunter was the one 
man in the system who could organize it properly, 
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so thirty-seven years ago the task was entrusted 
to him. , 

Dr. Hunter has been one of the great factors in 
the public school service of the city. Intense, fear- 
less, with convictions and always with a purpose,he 
has had the teachers of the city very generally with 
him on every question. 





‘FOURTH OF JULY. 
- The reports of the killed and wounded for this 
year are not in, but last year there were 182 killed, 
104 cases of lockjaw, and 5,994 serious injuries. 
In 1903 the dead numbered 466, with 415 with lock- 
jaw, but only 4,000 serious injuries were reported. 
— —_-- 0+ 9-0-0 -0-—___ —__ 


A WISE SUGGESTION. 


Ex-Superintendent Madison Babcock of San 
Francisco makes this suggestion as to the rebuild- 
ing of schoolhouses :— 

“The Emerson school is all right. Could you 
not take up the rebuilding of the Longfellow and 
Whittier schools? If New England should do that 
it would be great. Illinois might rebuild the Lin- 
coln. That was his adopted state. The Unitarians 
were not specially hurt in their churches. That de- 
nomination might rebuild the Starr King. Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania might rebuild the Frank- 
lin; Indiana the Harrison. The Peabody heirs the 
Peabody ; New Jersey the Cleveland.” 

— ——_Fo-oOo* 
THE WAR ON COOLEY. 


Whoever reads the Chicago daily papers can 
readily see that there is a bitter warfare waged 
against Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago. 
Fortunately he enjoys it, thrives on it, and up to the 
present time he has seen his opponents go down 
every time they have lined up against him, as they 
do about twice a week. The board stands by him, 
18 to 3, on nearly every proposition, but on the 
question of his re-election seven out of twenty-one 
threw blanks, so that it is possible that from the 
seven new members appointed by the mayor July 
2 there may be enough a year hence to defeat him, 
though the appearances are that he will be 
stronger rather than weaker. There appear to be 
but three fight-to-death opponents. Whatever the 
outcome, Mr. Cooley’s heroism in fighting is very 
generally admired. 





4 00 0 ee 
DR. CROSWELL GOES OUT. 


Dr. T. A. Croswell, head of the. training depart- 
ment in the Los Angeles normal school, a man as 
thoroughly equipped for his work as one could well 
be, with normal school, college, and university 
pedagogical training, with adequate and successful 
experience, has accepted a congenial business posi- 
tion that pays three or four times as much as his 
well-paying educational position. In this we re- 
joice. 

In speaking of it Dr. Croswell says he hesitated to 
throw away his many years of training. There is 
no better training for many business positions than 
the best training for an educational career. The 
worst feature of our educational work of late has 
been the impression that it unfits a man for busi- 
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ness and professional life. It used to be considered 
the best stepping stone to law and medicine. Most 
men taught a little on the way, and they made 
great teachers too,—these great lawyers, clergymen, 
and physicians. Best of all, teachers and superin- 
tendents will be treated much better when school 
officials and the public learn that they can easily 
better themselves when they go out. Too many 
school people are not decently treated by the pub- 
lic, and largely because of a feeling that they are at 
the mercy of the public. Let this be disproved on 
every possible occasion. 
—— -——— — = 0-9-0 @-0-9-9-—— —___ — 


FIRS? JUVENILE IMPROVEMENT BUILDING. 


Readers of the Journal of Education may recall 
that in February last we outlined the scheme for a 
National Juvenile Improvement Association—*J. I. 
A.” Well, on June 9 it was organized in Chicago, 
and on June 29 plans were adopted for the erec- 
tion at once of the first J. I. A. building devoted to 
boys, seventeen and under, in a way that will be 
sure to set a wholesome pace for all other cities. 


EXTENDING BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC. 


President Fred W. Atkinson is leading the trus- 
tees of this noble institution at a lively pace. He 
has made the most of every present phase of the 
work, and now proposes to enlarge it at an expense 
of $2,000,000, and has led them to raise $800,000 of 
this already. The remainder is sure to come, and 
the enlargement will begin at once. The way these 
city institutions talk of millions makes the country 
college wonder what the world is coming to. 





MICHIGAN’S SCHOOLS, NOT HER TAX-PAYERS. 


Michigan has the greatest salary-increase cam- 
paign that has ever been developed in any state. 
The $9,000,000 divided among the cities and towns 
of the state this year because of the supreme court 
decision ought to be participated in by the teachers 
first of all. It will be a great wrong if it is allowed 
to become merely a tax-reducing proposition. It 
could not have been so intended. If the law- 
makers had planned to help the tax-payers it would 
have been a simple matter to have provided that it 
should go to the city and town treasuries. Since 
schools were specified, the schools must benefit 
from it. If the matter is taken to the courts it will, 
undoubtedly, be so ruled. Any effort to divert this 
for the benefit of the tax-payer must fail. 

ENE ET A SE 

Professor Woodbridge N. Ferris of Big Rapids, 
Mich., recently nominated a second time for gov- 
ernor, declines to run on the ground that there is 
too little public interest to warrant his devoting the 
necessary time for the campaign. 


At last New York city pays its superintendent 
$10,000, bringing it into the same class as Chicago. 
The associates get $6,500. This is the highest in 
the country. 


Another Fourth of July is passed, thanks to the 
calendar, and some of us are still alive thanks to the 
law of chance. 


Superintendent E. G, Cooley of Chicago was re- 
elected, 11 to 7. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


The closing days of a session of Congress usually 
find some of the most important measures hung up 
between the two houses and in the hands of con- 
ference committees. Matters of the gravest mo- 
ment, which have been debated to the minutest de- 
tail, are thrown into these committees and sub- 
jected to a rough process of concession and 
counter-concession, often emerging in a form 
scarcely recognizable by those who originally stood 
sponsors for them. There is no time for niceties ; 
the one question is how much one house can be 
induced to concede in return for concessions by the 
other; and bills which had been laboriously per- 
fected come out, if at all, patched and com- 
promised, and often badly mutilated. The present 
year has been no exception. The last week of the 
session found the railway-rate bill, the meat-inspec- 
tion bill, the pure-food bill, the immigration bill, 
and the naturalization bill, not to mention many 
other less important measures, awaiting the final 
shape which might be given them as a result of all 
the dickering and bargaining in and out of the con- 
ference committees. All the bills just mentioned, 
however, were passed. 


. THE CANAL QUESTION. 


One important matter, however, the form of 
canal to be built at Panama, was given definite 
shape before the closing days. It was expected 
that the two houses would be at loggerheads over 
this question. The House had given a direct chal- 
lenge to the Senate by voting that the money ap- 
propriated for the canal should be available only 
for the building of a canal of the lock type. The 
Senate committee had reported strongly in favor of 
the sea-level type; and it was expected that the 
Senate would sustain its committee. This it de- 
clined to do, however, and voted for the lock canal. 
This question is therefore definitely settled in sea- 
son to admit of the prosecution of the work without 
delay; and President Roosevelt is going to make a 
visit to the isthmus before long to make a personal 
inspection of the conditions there. 


THE PURE-FOOD BILL. 


(ne of the triumphs of the session is the passage 
of a pure-food bill. This marks the culmination of 
a long agitation. The bill prohibits interstate 
commerce in foods, drugs, or liquors which are 
deleterious or fraudulent and requires an explicit 
labeling of the contents of all packages, and bottles 
of such goods. This bill was strenuously opposed 
by powerful interests, chief among them the 
makers of proprietary medicines loaded with opium 
and alcohol and dangerous drugs; but although it 
was hung up in the House for four months after it 
passed the Senate, when it came to a vote it was 
put through by the big majority of 240 to 17. 
When the bill was sent into conference, the attack 
upon it was kept up to the last moment, but in the 
face of an angry and aroused public opinion Con- 
gress did not venture to trifle with it. 


EDUCATION 


IN REVIEW. 


TREATIES GO OVER. ; 


The treaty negotiated at the recent Algeciras 
conference, between the United States and the 
powers of Europe, relating to Morocco, will not be 
reported to the Senate until December, but then 
with an understanding that it shall be voted on not 
later than December 20. The representatives of the 
United States exercised a useful influence at the 
conference in pointing a way out of the entangle- 
ments in which the conference found itself; but this 
country has little direct interest in the issues in- 
volved in the adjustment, and certain senators are 
opposed to ratifying the treaty lest it result in 
foreign complications. The Senate also carried 
over the luckless Santo Domingo treaty, but its 
action or inaction is unimportant, as existing ar- 
rangements make it possible for the President to 
do all that is necessary to avoid dangerous com- 
plications between the stormy little republic and its 
foreign creditors. 


MORMONS AND CONGRESS. 

That the Mormons are not without influence in 
Congress was conclusively shown in the Senate, 
when the immigration and naturalization bill was 
under consideration. The bill as drawn required 
immigrants to declare that they are not polygamists 
nor believers in polygamy. Senator Sutherland of 
Utah asked that this clause be amended to read 
“the practice of polygamy,” so that those who be- 
lieved in polygamy but not in its practice under ex- 
isting conditions might not be excluded. The open 
practice of polygamy is temporarily suspended, be- 
cause of the inconveniences which it entails, but the 
Mormons do not disavow their belief in the revela- 
tion which directed polygamy; and they wish the 
way left open for their disciples to enter and to be 
naturalized. The Senate accommodated the Utah 
senator by inserting the desired words. 

THE KEGULATION OF INSURANCE. 


One of the subjects which President Roosevelt 
specially recommended to the consideration of Con- 
gress in his last annual message was the regulation 
of insurance. He argued forcibly that the interest 
was of a national character and had outgrown state 
regulation, and while he did not undertake to pro- 
nounce upon the powers of Congress in the mat- 
ter under the Constitution, he desired that careful 
consideration be given to the subject. In compli- 
ance with this suggestion, the judiciary committees 
of each house of Congress took the subject under 
consideration, but both of them voted unanimously 
that Congress has no power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to regulate the business of marine, fire, or life 
insurance except in the District of Columbia, the 
territories, and the insular possessions of the 
United States. This is conclusive against any 
remedy for insurance abuses except through state 
laws and public opinion. 

NOW FOR THE STANDARD OIL. 


Attorney-General Moody has made public an- 
nouncement of the purpose of the national govern- 
[Continued on page 68.) sing 
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PUNISHMENTS I REMEMBER. 


(Continued from page 54.) 





create a good esprit in the school than the penalty 
without the stick. 

I am opposed to corporal punishment when any 
other remedy can be devised. It should be a last 
resort and then discarded. 

oo 
AARON GOVE. 


Among the school punishments I remember at 
the beginning were original and curious inventions. 

To hold at arm’s length a book, and not to bend 
the arm or drop the book, except at the expense of 
a blow from the master. 

To place the forefinger on the head of a ten- 
penny nail, and bending to the floor, support that 
nail for an indefinite period, or at the dropping of 
the nail receive a whack or two from the rod of the 
master. 

The master brought from the neighboring pas- 
ture a boulder, rough, but generally shaped like a 
cone or pyramid some fifteen inches high; placed 
upon its base on the schoolhouse floor, the apex 
stood above the floor fifteen inches. The culprit 
sat upon that apex as a punishment, it being 
optional with him whether he bore most of his 
weight on his feet or on said apex. 

The stock punishment was feruling on the palm 
of the hand; this however took both hands of the 
master, one to hold the boy’s arm, the other to 
wield the ferule. 

These modes and such as these pertained to the 
little red schoolhouse in New Hampshire. When 
we moved to Boston and entered the schools, the 
methods were more refined and beautifully human 
and effective. Where corporal punishment to-day 
is deemed necessary, that Boston style should be the 
plan. Standing in the aisle, bend over the desk so 
that the trousers shall fit completely and smoothly. 
With a rattan administer carefully-timed and ad- 
justed blows upon the smooth part of the trousers 
ad libitum. That to my mind is the ethical style 
of corporal punishment. In the hands of the com- 
petent and prudent master it was always effective; 
never permanently harmful, and, except in unusu- 
ally able and bright boys, not often repeated. 

Straps, pieces of hose, etc., inventions of the 
present day, are inferior to the rattan discipline. 

It should be remembered that in those halcyon 
days the boys were in the hands and under control 
of the school. The age of unreasonable, ignorant, 
sentimental modern interference from the home 
had not come. 

Ack 7 UE 
Epwin TwIiTMYER, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

My rudimentary education was received in Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. The times were rare indeed 
when one could not find stowed away in our 
schoolroom some instrument of torture, generally 
spoken of by the scholars .as a “persuader.” The 
frequent or the infrequent, the temperate or the in- 
temperate, the just or the unjust use of these instru- 
ments depended wholly upon the degree of good 
sense and judgment, as well as the governing abil- 
ity possessed by the master in charge. 
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Many a luckless lad in those days got his coat 
well dusted and his back striped often for the in- 
fraction of a very simple rule. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of a feruling once received for what I 
thought a very slight offence, and because I would 
not cry the teacher kept on striking until he had so 
bruised my hand that it was sore and pained me to 
use it for weeks afterward. Strange as it may seem 
I never told my parents of this. When I began 
teaching I resolved that I would never so punish a 
child, and in all my experience I never struck a 
child on the hand or the head, and have always felt 
indignant when I learned or knew of others doing 
so. 

Next to the feruling, one of the worst punish- 
ments I ever received in school was that of being 
made to stand for a long time-with my fingers 
touching the floor, and to keep my legs straight at 
the same time. This was real torture. All punish- 
ments, as a rule, were then administered in the 
presence of the school. 

In those days, where there were teachers not 
fully able to cope with the situation, it was even 
customary for the school superintendent of our 
county, in his visiting rounds, to thrash the boys. 
I will relate a single instance of this sort that hap- 
pened just before my school experience began. 
The superintendent, whom I remember well, for he 
was still the superintendent when I first entered 
school, was a native of Ireland. He was a middJe- 
aged man, a tall, bronze-haired, wiry fellow, and a 
terror to the boys. I have no doubt that his ideas 
of discipline and training were acquired in his 
native land, where he received the major portion of 
his education. Once upon visiting our school, the 
teacher complained of one by. the name of Buck as 
a boy hard to manage, and often guilty of gross and 
wanton infraction of the rules. The teacher’s story 
had scarcely been heard when the superintendent 
turned to the school and called out: “Meester 
Boock, coom out here; I'll put the harnish on you.” 
And if a good, sound trouncing constituted putting 
the harnish on a boy, poor Buck had a set put on 
him, as the story came to me, “large enough for a 
wheelhorse to a prairie schooner.” The memory 
of it he has probably always kept. 

It is altogether probable that just so long as jails 
and penitentiaries and the gallows are necessary to 
restrain the lawlessly-disposed portion of the adult 
world from crime and law-breaking, corporal pun- 
ishment cannot be entirely eliminated as a correc- 
tive measure from the child world. However, the 
reduction in the number of such punishments in 
our schools at the present time over former days is 
a great forward step in school management we all 
can and surely do rejoice in, and it is to be hoped 
that the need of them may soon be a thing of the 
past. 





0-9-0 @-0> © > —__- 

H. M. S., Chicago: All your numbers are strong 
numbers. I think the Journal of Education is the 
only periodical of its kind that I should care to 
bind from year to year and preserve in my home 
library. 

—— 0 - O08 -0—_— 


G. E. H., West Virginia: I cannot get along 
without the Journal of Education, 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


I was born an American; I live an American; I shall 
die an American; and I intend to perform the duties in- 
cumbent upon me in that character to the end of my 
career. I mean to do this with absolute disregard of 
personal consequences. What are personal consequences? 
What is the individual man, with all the good or evil 
that may betide him, in comparison with the good or 
evil which may befall a great country, and in the midst 
of great transactions which concern that country’s fate? 
Let the consequences be what they will, I am careless. 
No man can suffer too much, and no mian can fall too 
soon, if he suffer, or if he fall, in the defence of the lib- 
erties and constitution of his country.—Daniel Webster. 


—_o-——_ 
The keynote of life’s harmony is sacrifice, 
Not twice, or thrice, 
Beneath each sun will souls bow down 
To lay the crown 
Of will, or time, beneath strange feet, 
But many times, that life’s chords may be sweet. 
Who sacrifices most 
Drinks deepest life’s rich strain, counting no cost, 
But giving self on every side, 
Daily and hourly, sanctified 
But in the giving. 


Living 
Is but the bearing, the enduring, 
The clashing of the hammer; the cutting, 
The straining of the strings, 
The growth of harmony’s pure wings. 
Life is the tuning-time, complete 
Alone when every chord is sweet 
Through sacrifice. No untried string 
Can music bring: 
No untried life 
Has triumphed, having passed the strife. 
True living 
Is learning all about the giving. 
—George Klingle. 


LOVE PATRIOTISM. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly drifting tide; 

No dew but has an errand to some flower; 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 

And man by man, each helping all the rest, " 
Make firm the bulwark of the country’s power; 


There is no better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
——g—— 

He that has light within his own clear breas 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under a midday sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 


—Milton. 
on? 

“There is blue in the sky, though the clouds are dark, 
And the sun disappears from view; 

Still there's never a time but the clouds will pass 
To be letting the sunshine through. 

So be looking beyond, to the light of hope 
That is shining around your way; 

And you ever will find, though the clouds are dark, 
There'll be dawning a brighter day.” 


—_o——_ 
lf any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little love of mine 
May make a friend’s the fleeter, 
If any lift of mine may ease 
‘Lhe burden of another, 
God give me love, and care, and strength, 
To help my toiling brother! 
—Philip James Bailey. 





THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 


Editor Journal of Education: A writer in your columns 
says that the equal suffrage amendment was defeated 
at the recent election in Oregon chiefly “through the ex- 
ertions of conservative women.” I have just returned 
from Oregon, and am able to speak from personal know- 
ledge as to the facts. The amendment was defeated by 
a coalition between the liquor interest, the trusts, the 
machine politicians, and all the vicious elements. 

The Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Oregon sent out to the retail liquor sellers a 
circular saying:— 

“The members of this association (the wholesalers) 
cannot by themselves defeat woman suffrage. That is 
up to the retailers. We earnestly ask you to help. It 
will take 50,000 votes to defeat woman suffrage. There 
are 2,000 retailers in Oregon. That means that every 
retailer must himself bring in twenty-five votes on elec- 
tion day. Every retailer can get twenty-five votes. Be- 
sides his employees, he has his grocer, his butcher, his 
landlord, his lanndryman, and every person he does busi- 
ness with. If every man in the business will do this, we 
will win.” 


The liquor interest also made a “deal” with the ma- 


chine of the dominant political party in Oregon, which 
agreed to oppose the amendment in return for a large 





eontribution from the liquor men to the party’s cam- 
paign fund. 

All the vicious elements were arrayed against the 
women, of course. An indecent card, bearing the pic- 
ture of a woman’s undergarment with a coarse remark 
against equal suffrage, was mailed to voters through- 
out the state, and distributed at the polls. The young 
man who was employed as the manager of the anti- 
suffrage campaign had been earning his living as agent 
for the women who run houses of ill fame in Portland, 
Ore. His character and profession were notorious. 

Almost all the trusts and big corporations signed an 
appeal against equal suffrage. They naturally object to 
anything that will give more power to the people. And 
the Southern Pacific railway, which is said almost to 
own Orezon, fought the amendment, just as the Boston 
and Maine railroad fought the equal suffrage amend- 
ment in New Hampshire a few years ago. HEvidently 
the railroad magnates fear that women might not be sub- 
missive to corporation control. The street railway com- 
panies were said to be opposed on the ground that 
“women were erratic, and would be likely to favor three- 
cent fares.” 

The amendment was endorsed by the state granze, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and many other bodies; it had the sup- 
port of most of the churches, and of a remarkably large 
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proportion of the editors. Out of the 238 newspapers in 


Oregon, only seven opposed the amendment. But it had 
against it the strongest “combine” ever.formed. in-Ore- 
gon, and an unlimited amount of wméuney. ‘Compared 
with these great forces, the handful of society women in 
Portland who formed themselves into an anti-suffrage 
association had but little influence. The Portland Ore- 
gonian, the leading daily of the state, and one of the few 
papers that did not favor the amendment, said of these 
Antis: “There are arguments, and sound ones, against 
woman suffrage; but women who spend their time over 
rich gowns, bridge whist, pink teas, and beauty shows 
cannot represent them.” 

This “Oregon Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women,” flooded the state with a document 
defending the unequal pay of women teachers as com- 
pared with men, on the ground of “the temporary and 
intermittent character of their work, and the disability 
resulting from a less degree of physical vitality.” (The 
suffragists had called attention to the fact that in Wy- 
oming, where women vote, the law provides that women 
teachers shall haye equal pay with men for equal work.) 
Woman’s ballot has led to a great extension of the kin- 
dergarten system in the equal suffrage states, and the 


Oregon Antis circulated another document abusing the 


suffragists for “engrafting kindergartens on the public 
school system, crippling the schools and costing the tax- 
payers millions of dollars without any benefit whatever.” 
An Anti correspondent published in a Portland paper 
just before election a letter attacking the action of Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, thenstate superintendent of public 
instruction for Colorado, who introduced the system of 
leasing the school lands instead of selling them. She 
has thereby greatly increased the income available for 
educational purposes, but this Anti protested against 
letting Oregon women vote for fear the persons who 
wanted to gobble up the Oregon schoo! lands might no 
longer be allowed to do so. 

Equal suffrage has been submitted to the 
Oregon three times. 


voters of 
Twenty-two years ago it was de- 
feated almost three to one; six years ago it was defeated 
by a very small majority; this year, despite the strong 
combination against it. it came so near carrying that 
for a week after the election the Oregon women were 
not sure whether it was won or lost. They are already 
perparing, under the initiative and referendum law, to 
have it submitted again two years hence. 
is ever settied till it is settled right.” 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


“No question 


Ss oS 
SABIN KNOWS. 


In the Journal of May 31, Henry 
He knows what he is talking about 
Amen. 


My dear Winship: 
Sabin “talks sense.” 
from start to finish. 

Very truly, 
J. A. Sharon. 
Paris, Ivy. 





a O22 

New England Journal: The “Boss” must have been 
absent when the answer to the question of R. M. P. was 
written as it appeared in the Journal of May 24 ult. 
Because (1) the conclusion is based on a narrow obser- 
vation, and as the Boss has had a very wide and long 
observation he could not possibly make such a blunder. 
(2) All teachers attend to number work. Reply indefi- 
nite. (8) Uncertain. The Boss would have specified; 
a Prentiss Hand takes refuge in generalities. The Boss 
would not have given away his assumed position as this 
Prentiss Hand dees. Not much arithmetic, he says. Get 
a thorough, accurate, and rapid, usable knowledge of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, division, of simple 
numbers, fractions, both ‘common and decimal, with 
writing and reading same; denominate numbers; inter- 
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est and percentage, “and a clear head in facing sensible 
problems such as may come into the lives of half the pu- 
pils,” 

How many years, and how many periods per week 
will it take to secure these results? Let the Boss tell 


definitely. How explain the Cleveland matter, where 
the commissioners found the pupils lacking in know- 


ledge of nunibers, and four-fifths of the teachers saying 
“they needed more time in arithmetic’? 

The Boss never would have written se “much about 
fools. as he knows something of the Bible and would re- 
member the last clause of Matthew v: 22. 

Now let the Boss tell us how many years and how 
many periods a week, and what grade beginning ariti- 
metic shall be studied. 

Yours, 
W. J. Corthell. 
Calais, Me. 
—0-$-0-@-0-@-0-——__ —_- - — 


BOOK TABLE. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. By James 
M. McLaughlin, director of music in the public schools, 
Boston, author of “Elements and Notation of Mus.c’; 
W. W. Gilchrist of Philadelphia, vocal teacher and 
conductor, author of “Children’s Songs,” art son.:s, 
cantatas, orchestral works; and George A. Veazie, re- 
cently supervisor of music in the public schools, Chel- 
sea; author of school songs and choruses. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades, 
cloth, xiv. + 271 pages, $1.25; First Music Reader, 


cloth, vi. + 125 pages, 30 cents; Second Music Reailer, 
cloth, vi. + 122 pages, 30 cents; Third Music Rea ier, 
cloth, vi. + 130 pages, 35 cents; Fourth Music Read _-r, 
cloth, vi. + 156 pages, 40 cents; Fifth Music Reader, 


cloth, vi. + 274 pages, 50 cents. 

Boston led the country in public school teaching in 
music, and James M. McLaughlin has fora long tme 
been one of Boston's leaders in public school music. 
The Ginn publishing house led the country in the pro- 
duction of public school music books, and they have 
spared no pains or expense in all the years in the mak- 
ing of books abreast the times, as this new, attraccive, 
and valuable series shows. The first two books hive 
been out for some time, and now come the Thi.d, 
¥Yourth, and Fifth Music Readers, that must attract ini- 
mediate attention. In no other field of education is 
there the same hind ofa professional contest as in the 
case of music teaching. There are distinct ideals, philo- 
sophical, pedagogical, and artistic, behind every notable 
series of music books. Mr. McLaughlin makes a mas- 
terly effort to develop a love of good music by famil- 
iarizing students with well-written music of various 
kinds in selections that are at once interesting from his 
point of view, and admirable from that of the critical 
musician. These authors believe that the mission of 
the school is not merely to appreciate the correctness 
and spirit of music but, so far as possible, to develop a 
musical voice in the pupil. Mr. McLaughlin does not 
believe in an elaborate scheme of voice culture in the 
elementary schools, but beginning with the cultivation of 
the head-tone quality of the child voice through the de- 
seending scale, the few simple, vital principles which 
induce breath control, proper tone direction, voice qual- 
ity. and enunciation are here presented in specific voice 
drills. The poeras have been selected with quite as 
much care as the music, and are beautiful and interest- 
ing from the pupil's standpoint as well as from the lit- 
erary point of view. Each number illustrates some 
well-known characteristic of music, racial or individual, 
and contains that vital quality called musical content, 
which appeals to the inexperienced learner as well as 
to the trained musician. Music from the masters, 
ranging in variety from the simple folk song to the 
melodies of the greatest composers of all nationalities. is 
provided. The fields of music, vocal and instrumental, 
—German, French, Italian, Russian, English, American, 
—from the one-period song to cantata, opera, oratorio, 
sonata, and symphony, all have been thoreughly investi- 
gated and careful selection has been made from each. 
Many “poems every child should Know” have been set 
to original music by some of the best living composers, 
so that the books contain much valuable material which 
is peculiar to itself. The song subjects cover the differ- 
‘ent moods and experiences of childhood and youth,— 
the opening and closing of school, work, games, animals, 
seasons, stories, lullabies, ethies, patriotism, and the dif- 
ferent aspects of nature. Counterpoint instead of par- 
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allel harmony prevails to a great extent in all the part 
music, and variety of arrangement is secured by | fre- 
quent use of the melodic theme in the lower, voi¢es, by 
rhythmical voice accompaniments, and by humming ac- 
companiments. Vocal arrangements from. the; classics 
refiect the spirit of the original melodiealy and ~ har- 
monically. These are the work of musicians recognized 
as exponents of the masters whose compositions they 
have arranged. 

DYNAMIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION, By M. V. 
O'Shea, University of Wisconsin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth: 300 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is an interesting and helpful book for any teacher 

to read. It is a fresh treatment of a not hackneyed 
theme. It begins well, bringing to us a good considera- 
tion of inhibition, a comparatively new topic for popu- 
lar discussion. At the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction five years ago, Dr. William T. Har- 
ris said that “inhibition” was the most important word 
in pedagogy. It was a surprise to many who heard him, 
but once attention was called to it, it has been creeping 
into articles and books until now it is quite the proper 
thing, and it is highly creditable to Dr. O’Shea that he 
builds up his theory of the dynamic factors in education 
and their application upen inhibition. Unfortunately, 
there is too great divergence of opinion as to the nature 
and function of inhibition, and Dr. O’Shea assumes that 
he is using the term in a universally accepted sense, but 
he makes his view so clear that one has no difficulty in 
following him to his conclusions. This is an intensely 
interesting book. Few writers on educational topics of 
such importance have as much facility in popular phras- 
ing as has Dr. O’Shea. He has a grace of diction, an 
ease of expression that holds the attention of the reader 
to his line of thougat without possible fatigue or wan- 
dering. He is never vague, never involved, never 
flighty. 


A SCHOOL WORKSHOP FOR THE HEAD, HEART, 
AND HAND. Described by Mrs. E. B. Wilson, one of 
its workers, principal high school Carroll, Lowa. 
Being No. 1 in Welch's Inspirational Series. 100 Lake 
street, Chicago: W. M. Welch Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. E. B. Wilson has spoken wisely and well in 
these pages. It is a whole-hearted, fervent talk to 
teachers about the possibilities of rescuing delinquents, 
and of preventing the wayward from becoming delin- 
quent. The following paragraph shows the pace she 
sets: “Where any school is being taught ‘in the past 
tense,” where the daily work gees on to the _ refrain, 
‘We run the same course that our fathers have run,’— 
it is first of all the teachers’ fault. Such workers could 
even learn a valuable lesson from the unlettered cow- 
boys, whose object in a snowstorm is ‘to keep the herd 
on the move,’ no matter where they drive them. There 
are many schools snowed in, drifted over, waiting to be 
dug out—all on account of their inactivity. It is. the 
teachers’ work to keep ‘the herd on the move,’ and in 
the right direction.” 

THE HAWORTH SERIES OF -ARITHMETICS. By 
Erwin H. Schuyler; advised by James H. Van Sickle. 
Three books—Number Foundations, Number Rela- 
tions, Number Applications. New York: Newson & 
Co. 

This is the newest in practical number work. The 
author has heroically lifted anchor and proposes to live 
in the open sea without the protection of the sheltering 
harbor .of tradition. These books are new, absolutely 
new. Scheme, phraseology, yes, even the examples are 
new. The scheme is catching. Book One deals with 
Number Foundations: Book Two with Number Rela- 
tions; Book ‘Three with Number Applications. The 
whole work can be completed and arithmetic as a sehool 
branch of study can be dropped at the end of the sixth 
year. The scheme is in every way attractive. The defi- 
nitions are omitted entirely from the first two books and 
are not overworked in the grammar grade book, intended 
for fifth and sixth years. This is decidedly refreshing. 
It is heroism of high order. Probably no maker of an 
arithmetic in the last ten years has had any patience 
with definitions in number work in the four primary 
grades, but he has inserted them out of respect to “old- 
fashioned people.” Well, they are going now; they have 
gone from some, As to examples, they are new and on 
anew plan. ‘The workability of any new plan of apply- 
ing number knowledge for effectiveness in retaining 
facts and processes and for adapting the knowledge 
when desired and needed can only be tested in the gen- 
eral work. We anticipate for the example feature all 
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the success promised by the wholesomeness of the ap- 
plication to the real life ofthe child, 96%) al oa 
oe . ivy 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Fifteen Studies, by Pracs 
tical Teachers. with an introduction by piswcsede Z 
Greenwood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Comp 
Cloth. 200 pages... Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. « 
This is a good title to a good book prepared in a good 
way by fifteen good- teachers, with a characteristic 
launching by Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kan- 
sas City. These articles are the result of selections frour 
essays subnutted in an educaticnal contesi, and for 
‘which prizes were offered. The subjects covered are: 
“The Value of Psychology in Teaching,” “The Teaching. 
of Phoneti¢s,’ “Nature Studies: The Varidis Methods Oe 
Teaching Nature,” “How Best to Gain and Keep 
Control of the Pupils,” “The Art of Story Telling, and 
Its Uses in the Schoolroom,” ‘‘The Place of Biography 
in General Education,” “How to Teach Children  to* 
Think,” “The Advantages of Memory Work," ©The 
Value of Word-Study and How to Direct it,’ “How to 
Develop the Conversational Powers of the Pupils,” ‘The 
Educational Influence.and Value of Manual Training,” 
“How, Best to Acquaint Pupils with What is Going On 
in the World,” “How Best to Teach Concentration,” 
“How Best to Develop Character in Children,” “Person- 
ality as a Factor in Teaching.” ‘Each essay tells how a 
certain phase of educational work, either of subject- 
matter, or the underlying principles upon which it is 
based, may be used by the teacher, or practiced by the 
child to further his progress. Thinking is hard — work, 
and education is not.a matter of chance, but a purpose 
ful effort toward a direet end. It consists in what one 
can do, or is enabled to do, rather than what one is, or 
what he knows. Sinee education is a dynamic force, it 
implies skill to use what one possesses,—skill to use 
one’s powers forcefully on new questions and situations 
as they arise. The underlying fact in educational sys- 
teins to-day is to perfect the state by perfecting the in- 
dividuals composing the state through culture, know- 
ledge, wisdom,—into doing one’s life-work well.” 


BABY BIRD-FINDER. Vol. Il Water and Game 
Birds and Huwks and Owls. By Harriet E. Rich- 
ards, associate of American Ornithological Union. 
Uniform with volume I.. Song Birds. Boston: W. A. 
Butterfield. Frice, leather, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
rhis admirable littke volume is precisely the pocket- 

guide needed fer field use by the student of birds. It 
describes accurately 118 kinds, and is_ illustrated by 
miniature photographs, With blank pages for notes, it 
alludes to bird study and points the way. With this 
companion and a good glass, a ramble along shore or 
river bank during the migratory or nesting season can- 
not fail to be richly rewarding. 

HUGO’S HERNANL Edited and annotated by Asso- 
ciate Professor James D. Bruner, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. New York: American 
Pook Company. Cloth. 264 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
“Hernani™ was a drama penned by Victor Hugo as a 

romanticist to challenge, and, if possible, to overthrow 

the classicists, who so long had dominated the French 
stage. It was a battle royal, and was won by Hugo, 

The plot of the play is melodramatic, but is clothed in 

fine poetic dress, and is broad in design and deep in pur- 

pose. It is a good book for the student of French to 
read, as it runs the gamut of hatred, jealousy, revenge, 


and love, and thus is the interpreter of the greatest pas-_ - 


sions of the human heart. 


ee Qe 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Ancient Miracle.” By Jane Grosvenor Cooke. Price, $1.50. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Our Common Wild Flowers.’’ By Alice M. Dowd. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 

“Baby Bird-Finder.” (Vol.II.) By Harriet E. Richards. Price, 
leather, 50 cents; paper, 30cents. For sale by The Author, Brook- 
line, Mass 

‘“‘The Laurel Music Reader.”’ Edited by William L. Tomlins. Bos- 
ton: C.C. Birchard & Co 

“The Indian Primer.” By Florence C. Fox.——‘*The Action 
Primer.’”’ By Thomas O Baker. New York: American Book Com- 


any. 

Pgusan Clegg and Her Neighbor’s Affairs.” By Anne Warner. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 

‘“‘Good Health for Girls and Boys.’’ By Bertha M. Brown. Price, 
45 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘Greek Readers.”’ (Vol. et) Adapted from Professor von Wilia- 
mowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechisches Lesebuch. By E. C. Marchant. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

‘*Matthew Arnold’s Merope and Sophocles’ Electra." Edited by 
J. Churton Collins.——*Pierce, the Plonghman’s Crede.’’ Edited by 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat.——*Euripides’ Alcestis."" Translated by H. 
Kynaston, with notes by J. Churton Collins.——‘*Longinus On the 
Sublime.”’ Translated by A. O. Prickard.——“Propertius.” Trans- 
lated by J. S. Philmore.——“‘The King’s English.”’ Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS ee opeentionel news to be inserted 


pon peoment these contributions should be short 
hensive. Copy should be received 
by the edi = not later Friday preceding 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


June 29-July 6, 1906: American Li- 
brary Association, Narragansett 
Pier, R. I. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
Ham C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. Dr. George Emory Fel- 
lows, president of the Maine State 
College, has been offered the presi- 
dency of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege at an increased salary. It would 
be little short of a calamity for him 
to leave Maine at this time. There 
were 102 graduates this year. 


VERMONT. 


BRISTOL. Principal William H. 
Botsford, for several years principal 
of the high school in Bristol, has re- 
signed his position and will practice 
law in Rutland. 

PITTSFORD. L. R. Noble, princi- 
pal of the high school for two years 
past, has resigned his position. 

PROCTOR. Miss Grace A. Gil- 
man, teacher of Latin and Greek, 
and Miss Sarah L. Sanborn, teacher 
of English and French in the Proctor 
high school, have both resigned their 
positions to accept better positions 
elsewhere. 

RUTLAND. A summer school for 
students who failed to be promoted 
has been started in Rutland. About 
forty are now attending it. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The late secre- 
tary of state, John Hay, was a grad- 
uate of Brown University, and a por- 
trait of Mr. Hay has been presented 
to the university and is placed in the 
room occupied by him in the last two 
years of his college course. 

Brown University gifts for the 
year as secured by President Faunce 
amount to $312,000. 

Henry Watterson, editor of Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, had the Com- 
mencement address at Brown Univer- 
sity. There were 200 graduates. 





CONNECTICUT. 

STORRS. Professor Paul Hanus 
of Harvard lectures July 13 at the 
State College on “Visits to Foreign 
Sehools.” 

THOMPSON. Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Turtellout of Minneapolis have given 
$100,006 for an academy in this town 
and $300,000 for an endowment. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, at the head of the de- 
partment of English in Yale since 
1871, is to retire on a small salary for 
life. 


NORWICH. The newly issued 
catalog of the Norwich Art school 
announces Miss Gertrude C. Hough 
of Norwich as teacher of the chil- 
dren’s class to succeed Miss Robin- 
son, who goes to New York. 


CHESTER. At a meeting of the 
board of education it was voted to in- 
vite Miss Bacon of Hopewell, Mass., 
and Miss Griswold of Ivoryton to 
teach during the coming year. 


DANBURY. Ward C. Moon, prin- 
cipal of the Locust-avenue school, has 
received an appointment as_ super- 
vising principal of the schools at 
Piermont, N. Y. 


NEW BRITAIN. The committee 
on salaries will make a recommenda- 
tion to the board, raising the mini- 
mum salary at which teachers will 
begin work from $380 to $400. It is 
felt that the demands on the new 
teachers have outgrown the smaller 
sum. 

HARTFORD. Miss Maude Met- 
calf, for four years teacher of science 
at the high school in Middletown, has 
resigned to come to the Hartford 
public high school this fall, where she 
will continue to teach the same 
studies. Miss Metcalf was graduated 
from Wellesley in the class of 1901. 

ROCKVILLE. The pupils of the 
high school showed their realization 
and appreciation of Principal J. M. 
Agard’s work by presenting him a 
beautiful watch charm of the locket 
style of a dull gold finish. The pres- 
entation speech was made by Leo J. 
Kelley. 

Miss Newhall, instructor in science 
and mathematics at the Rockville 
high school, has resigned and gone to 
her home in Lynn, Mass., on account 
of poor health. 

WILLIMANTIC. Miss Jennie E. 
Chapin of the Willimantic State nor- 
mal school faculty, has tendered her 
resignation. Miss Chapin is the 
teacher of mathematics and physical 
culture. She resigns to take charge 
of the courses in physical culture in 
the high school at Richmond Hill and 
Flatbush, with Dr. Luther Gulick, 
Miss Chapin has served the longest 
of any of the teachers at the normal 
school, having come here seventeen 
years ago to assist Principal Morrill 
in starting the school. 

NEW HAVEN. Three governors 
and four college presidents will at- 
tend the convention of the American 
Institute of Instruction in New 
Haven July 9 to 12: Governor Rob- 
erts of Connecticut, Governor Utter 
of Rhode Island, and Governor Bell 
of Vermont, President Faunce of 
Brown, President Chase of Bates, 
President Hamilton of ‘Tufts, and 
President Luther of Trinity. 
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NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. Chancellor Day’s 
glorification of corporations at the ex- 
pense of President Roosevelt is the 
scholastic sensation of the year. 

Syracuse University at its Com- 
mencement conferred the degree of 
LL. D. upon Augustus S. Downing, 
assistant commissioner of education 
of New York, which is gratifying to 
both the friends of Mr. Downing and 
of the university. 


ITHACA. Goldwin Smith was the 
Commencement orator at Cornell 
University. 


NEW YORK CITY. Columbia’s 
new stadium will cost $1,000,000. 

Columbia University granted 1,132 
degrees this year. 

PENN YAN. Dr. Henry R. San- 
ford of the state department of edu- 
cation goes to West Virginia fora 
month’s institute work, as he has 
done every summer for ten years. 
Dr. Sanford never overstays his wel- 
come. 


PENNSYLVANTA. 


MEADVILLE. Ida M. Tarbell 
had the Commencement address at 
Allegheny College. 


STATE COLLEGE. President 
George Emory Fellows of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, has been 
asked to take the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State CoHege at a sal- 
ary considerably greater than is) paid 
in Maine, and the student member- 
ship is much larger and the equip- 
ment more complete, but Dr. Fellows 
has attained an international reputa- 
tion through some lines of ogricul- 
tural promotion and is loath to leave 
even though the material temptation 
is great. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Much space 
is given in the state school report to 
the discussion of teachers’ salaries. 
The greatest school problem just now 
is how to raise more school money to 
spend on rural schools. It will come, 
if at all, through better and larger as- 
sessments of property. 

It is recommended in this last 
state school report that qualifications 
of teachers be raised by requiring an 
examination in some industrial sub- 
ject of every applicant for a certifi- 
eate, either in agriculture, manual 
training, or domestic economy. If the 
policy of renewing first grade certifi- 
eates an indefinite number of times 
is to be continued, a year’s pedagogi- 
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cal training should be required of ap- 
plicants for that certificate. One 
thing is certain, more will be de- 
manded of teachers and more will be 
paid them for this greater prepara- 
tion and service. 

Governor Folk has called attention 
to Arbor day and made excellent sug- 
gestions. It will do little good to 
plant trees in April and leave them to 
eare for themselves. If good is to 
result from such observance, let 
there be permanent organization of 
the children for that purpose. 

The state superintendent recom- 
mends the formation of industrial 
clubs among school children. In 
states having county supervision, like 
Illinois and Nebraska, these clubs 
have been pushed and attract na- 
tional attention. Two Missouri coun- 
ties having county supervision have 
done something along this line. The 
seventeen county superintendents 
and ninety-seven county commission- 
ers cannot do better for their schools 
than to interest the advanced classes 
in the district schools in club work. 
Let the boys organize corn growing, 


fruit growing, or vegetable growing. 


clubs, the kind depending on domi- 
nant interests of the community. Let 
girls organize domestic science clubs. 
Perhaps a union of all into one “In- 
dustrial club” would be better. Each 
club could then have its departments 
along lines of best adaptation, the 
main object being to promote indus- 
trial education to the end that farm 
life be fuller of elements both mater- 
ial and social that make it worth 
while. For information concerning 
this club work, address Superintend- 
ent J. L. McBrien, Lincoln, Neb., or 
Superintendent O. J. Kern, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


MICHIGAN. 


SAGINAW. Wellington R. Burt, 
whose gift of a manual training 
school has been formally presented 
to the board of education, at the 
dedication ceremony offered to give 
$2,000 a year for three years in or- 
der that the 1,500 children of the 
parochial schools may derive benefit 
from the mahual ,training institu- 
tion. 

BIG RAPIDS. Professor Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris of this city, who 
ran for governor two years ago, 
making the greatest race any Demo- 
crat has ever made, is being urged to 
lead his party again this year. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Miss Georgia 
Shear, a teacher at Madison-avenue 
school, ,entertained with a luncheon 
at the Pantlind recently in honor of 
four of the teachers who are going 
abroad for the summer, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, Miss Frances Van Buren, Miss 
Florence J. Huntington, and Miss 
Bullock. 

“From time to time valuable 
teachers of the Grand Rapids public 
school system have been taken away 
to other fields by offers of higher 
salaries. The Press has pointed out 
the fact that the educational laborer 
is always worthy of his hire. If one 
city will not pay the market price 
for brains and efficiency another 
will. Teaching talent cannot be 
kept down to a low wage by local 
conditions or local economics. The 
field is too. broad. If Grand Rapids 
wishes to compete educationally 
with Detroit or other cities it must 
pay salaries that will keep the best 
teachers here instead of allowing them 
to be tempted away. The movement 


crease in the teachers’ pay gives new 
point to the old arguments. While 
salary increases have been made from 
time to time of late years, it is a fact 
that Grand Rapids is still losing 
good teachers to higher bidders. The 
petition now in circulation, urging 
the board of education to make a 
general revision of the salary scale, 
should be carefully considered.”— 
Evening Press. 


INDIANA. 


ELKHART. Teachers in the lo- 
eal schools who dance or “dissipate” 
in other mild ways will run the risk 
of dismissal if they do not reform. 
An edict was issued by the school 
board recently which says: “This 


board disapproves of the practice. 


of teachers in attending dances or 
indulging in other forms of dissipa- 
tion, and gives warning that a con- 
tinuance of these practices will be 
regarded as sufficient cause for dis- 
missal.” 


nia 
> 





Professor Edward Octavius Sisson, 
Ph. D., who has recently been elected 
head of the department of education 
in the University of Washington, is 
a native of England. He received 
his education in schools of this coun- 
try. In 1886 he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in the Kansas 
Agricultural College. From 1886- 
91 he was teacher and principal in 
public schools. Entering the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1892, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1893, 
While still a student in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he founded the South 
Side Academy, of which he was prin- 
cipal for five years. Because of his 
ability and his executive skill, Presi- 
dent Harper selected him to be the 
director of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, which position he held from 
1897 to 1904. The year 1903-’04 Dr. 
Sisson spent in Europe studying the 
educational systems of Germany, 
Switzerland, and England. Prefer- 
ring a scholastic career to administra- 
tive work, Dr. Sisson resigned his po- 
sition in Bradley Institute, and en- 
tered Harvard University, receiving 
his doctorate in 1905. He was. the 
first to take a doctor’s degree in the 
department of education of that uni- 
versity. He accepted a call. to the 
University of Illinois as assistant 
professor of education, where he has 
been during the past year. In his 
new position as professor of peda- 
gogy and director of the department 
of education, Professor Sisson will 
have large opportunities for work and 
to exert a potent influence in the edu- 
eational work of the Pacific coast. 
Though still a young man, he has 
won distinction, and his prominent 
work as an educator, teacher, and 
public lecturer proves his fitness asa 
leader in the educational work of the 
growing university to which he has 
been called, and te the state which 
supports it. 
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Library of Vacation Literature. 
SENT FOR POSTAGE, 


In this busy period of the world’s 
progress, when commercial enterprise 
and business of all kinds require the 
attention and energy from day to day 
of the people who go to make up the 
population of a large city, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a week or two 
each year should be devoted to recu- 
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that has now been started for an in- - 


peration and rest. The Boston «& 
Maine railroad acts as the 


vance t director, 
the vacation business, The 
has a ve bureau 





“Vacation Days in Southern New 


“Merrimack Valley.” 

“Fish and Game Country.” 

“Valley of the Connecticut and 
North Vermont.” 


“Lake Memphremagog and About 
There.”’ 


“Lake Sunapee.” 

“Central Massachusetts.” 

“The Hoosac County and Deerfield 
Valley.” 

Two cents in stamps for any one of 
the above booklets. 
aa for the Vacationist Illus- 

“Excursion Rate and,Tours 1906.” 

Both the above books sent free 
upon receipt of address. 

“Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winne- 

ukee.” 

“Bird’s-Eye View of the White 
Mountains.” 

Either one of the above books sent 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps, 
and six beautiful portfolios, with 
half-tone reproductions, size six by 
four, sent upon receipt of thirty-six 
cents in stamps, six cents for each 
book, entitled as follows:— 

“Lakes of New England.” 

“Rivers of New England.” 

“Seashores of New England.” 

“Mountains of New England.” 

“Picturesque New England.” 

“The Charles River to the Hud- 
son.” 

General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston. 








TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean, 





International Speed Contest 
Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 
The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq,, N.Y, 





Emerson College 






of Oratory 


The + schoo] of 


uesday, Sept. o5th. Address 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, Dean, 
Qhickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, 


aS Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., President. 
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expreanion, 
a asa Rorentive thinkeroran 
= reter. A beautiful new build- 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN Book covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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ment immediately to institute crimi- 
nal prosecution of the Standard Oil 
Company in a number of judicial 
districts, for practices in violation of 
Jaw. The proceedings are to be taken 
under the anti-trust law, the anti-re- 
bate law, and the laws forbidding 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. The 
cases to be prosecuted are of such a 
sort that, if the defendants are found 
guilty, the penalty may include im- 
prisonment as well as fine. It is in- 
teresting to notice, in this connection, 
that under the general conspiracy 
laws two brokers at Kansas City 
have just been given a prison sen- 
tence for securing rebates,—the first 
sentence of the sort to be imposed. 
It is encouraging also to the general 
public to know that in Ohio, under a 
state statute of similar tenor, five 
members of an ice combine have 
been sentenced to a yearin jail for 
raising the price of ice to an extor- 
tionate figure. 
A SPREADING MUTINY. 

The spirit of mutiny continues to 
spread among the Russian soldiers 
and sailors, and outbreaks of disaf- 
fection in different parts of the em- 
pire are ominous of what may be ex- 
pected when the time comes to re- 
press organized demonstrations of 
workmen or peasants. The most 
striking instance is afforded in the 
Czar’s own regiment of the guards, of 
which the Czar is titular colonel. 
This regiment, at a meeting in its 
barracks, formulated a long list of 
demands, ineluding the right of meet- 
ing, and the abolition of punishments 
for expressions of political opinion; 
recorded their entire sympathy with 
the demands of the Douma for. the 
distribution of lands among the peas- 
antry: and closed with the words 
commonly appended to revolutionary 
documents in Russia, “Our motto is: 
One for all. <All for one.” They 
were not disciplined for this exira- 
ordinary manifestation, but the Czar 
severely reprimanded their com- 
mander for his leniency toward them. 


A Few Suggestions to Superinten- 
dents. 


So far as possible, be interested. 
active citizens in the welfare of your 
towns: in touch, through observation 





and expression, with the various ac- 
tivities of the people. Plan to know 
the homes and to make the School in- 
fluence and family life mutually help- 
ful. Aim to have the school grounds, 
buildings, and appliances of greatest 
possible value to pupils in the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge and _ the 
formation of strong character. Adapt 
course of study and methods of in- 
struction to the greatest need and 
most evident advantage of all the pu- 
pils. School visitation should be, in 
purpose and plan, to keep the super- 
intendent, teachers, and pupils in 
most helpful co-operation in spirit 
ind work. Frequency and length of 
visits should be determined by needs 
and opportunity. The teacher's indi- 
viduality, ability, and relation to 
school management and instruction 
should not be hampered by undue 
outside influence. 

Timely suggestions, judiciously 
made, may be valuable. The coming 
of the superintendent should be an 
encouragement, a stimulus to teach- 
ers and pupils. Sometimes general 
meetings are profitable. More _ fre- 
quently a few words to individual 
teachers are ‘more valuable. The 
state has reason to expect marked 
improvement in the rural schools 
through superintendence and teach- 
ing. Vigorous effort should be made 
to meet these expectations. I desire 
to express my appreciation of the 
good work done by superintendents 
of schools in western Massachusetts. 

T. Fletcher, 
Agent of the state board of education. 


* 
> 


No Blanks in Vermont. 
EVERY VISITOR DRAWS A PRIZE IN THE 
SHAPE OF A BROWN COMPLEXION 
AND RENEWED HEALTH. 





‘No summer visitor in Vermont 
draws a blank,” writes an enthusias- 
tic admirer of the Green Mountain 
state, who is passing the summer at 
St. Albans bay, on Lake Champlain. 

“Every stranger within her gates 
who perseveres is certain to secure 
a mild meerschaum brown com- 
plexion: to experience rare enjoyment 
in doing nothing or everything except 
deep-sea fishing, and to go home with 
a storage battery fully recharged 
with ozone. One ticket—a Central 
Vernront excursion ticket—admits to 
the combined shows, and all who de- 


sire can remain to witness the state's 
autumn glories, which bring to a 
close the season’s varied attractions, 
Do not forget the date and place— 
this summer and Vermont.” 

For further particulars see or write 
T. H. Hanley, New England passen- 
ger agent, Central Vermont railway, 
360 Washington street, Boston. 











NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M. 


DIRECT SERVICE 


“All the Way by Water” 


Tuesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays 
at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 


$7.25 BOSTON 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket: office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—History is making faster in-Rus- 
sia than anywhere else in the world 
—and it is vital, deep-reaching his- 
tory, too. Vance Thompson, in the 
July Everybody’s, brings before us 
with wonderful art the scene and in- 
cidents of that great national drama. 
Charles Edward Russell contributes 
a highly important instalment of 
“Soldiers of the Common Good,” 
dealing with the vigorous commercial 
policy of’ Japan. John 1. Mathews 
tells the inspiring story of “Sophie 
Wright: The Best Citizen of New Or- 
leans’—a. crippled heroine who alone 
has taught and virtually regenerated 
thousands of her city’s poor. Gilbert 
Parker’s powerful story, “The Error 
of the Day,’ and “Marcia Way,” by 
the very able new short story writer. 
Richard Washburn Child, are strik- 
ing features of the July fiction. 

—Patriotism is the keynote of the 
July St. Nicholas; and the spirit of 
the midsummer holiday enters into 
pictures, verse, stories, and sketches. 
Captain Harold Hammond, author of 
the Pinkey Perkins stories, and a 
West Point instructor, writes with 
authority of “Honors to the Flag.” 
Thomas W. Lloyd deseribes “The 
Great Seal of the United States.” 
Mary Caroline Crawford tells of ‘“The 
Signers and Their Autographs,” a re- 
duced facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independence adding’ to the inter- 
est. Stories, serials, and departments 
round out the number. “Nature and 
Science” has interesting information 
of some swamp flowers of July, white 
thistles, cedar apples, and other 
timely topics; and “Books and Read- 
ing’ is, as usual, rieh in comment 
and suggestion. 

—The July Century is well named 

a fiction number. It has certainly a 
treat for all in this line, but there 
are other features which make the 
number notable, among them two 
articles of timely value and impor- 
tance, a discussion of “‘Why Do the 
Boys Leave the Farm,” by L. H. 
sailey, director of the School of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University, and a 
full account of “Dry Farming—the 
West's Hope,” by John L. Cowan. 
Professor Bailey’s article is a sum- 
mary of the facts and figures given 
him by a number of Cornell Univer- 
sity students in their replies to spe- 
cific questions as to the reasons in- 
finencing them to choose a life work 
other than farming. 

—John Spargo’s powerful article, 
“Child Slaves of the Slums,” in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for July, 
is a further evidence of the earnest- 
ness with which that periodical has 
entered into the campaign against the 
evils of child labor. It is supple- 
mented by an outline of the plans of 
the publishers for the organization of 
a national league for the abolition of 
child slavery. There is reading mat- 
ter of general interest added to char- 
acteristic articles on summer cook- 
ery, fashions, ete. The Woman’s 
Home Companion, Springfield, O. 
$1.00 a year. 

—The midsummer fashions are at- 
tractively portrayed in the Delineator 
for July. In the literary section the 
most notable feature is the opening 
chapters of “The Chauffeur and the 
Chaperon,”’ a new story by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson, authors of the 
popular “Lightning Conductor.” Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel contributes ; 
chapter on “Flies and Food” in the 
Delineator’s “Campaign for Safe 


= 





Foods,” and Clara BE. Laughlin opens 
a series of. “Stories. of Painters” 
Lives,’ ‘with “Millet—the Peasant 
Painter.” There are stories and pas- 
times, among them the first of the 
series of “Tales of -the Mountain 
Giants” and a clean story by Ed- 
mund Vance Cook, “Down the King’s 
Chimney.’ For the housewife there 
are many articles of timely interest, 
including ‘“‘Noyelties for Summer 
Feasts,’ “Strawberry lavorites,” 
and “New Vegetables Cleverly 
Served.” 


* 
“5 





Connecticut Teachers Underpaid. 


Investigators have been conduct-. 


ing an inyuiry into the relation ~be- 
tween the salaries. and living ex- 
penses of teachers in the public 
schools of certain towns in Fairfield 
county in Connecticut. The report 


of the examination goes into details, 
but a summary of the conclusions 
reached by the investigators is in 
part as follows: ‘“‘We have seen that 
the Bridgeport salaries must be in- 
creased from sixty to 114 per cent. 
before ‘proper standards’ of living, as 
interpreted by citizens of that place, 
ean be attained by the teacher. if 
this seems startling, we would be 
glad to have you institute independ- 
ent inquiries. Principals should re- 
ceive from twenty-five to 112 per 
ceut., varying with the variation in 
salary now received, and according 
to one’s conception of the standard 
of living. Stamford teachers ought 
to be increased forthwith forty per 
cent. and principals forty-eight per 
cent. Norwalk needs forty per cent. 
more. New Canaan teachers re- 
quire twenty-five per cent. more, and 
the principal likewise. In Green- 
wich teachers cannot save anything 
in the face of Greenwich prices. 
They need the difference between 
$1,292 and a $950 average, as an in- 
crease in principals’ salaries, and 
teachers need about the same in- 
erease as Stamford teachers do. 
Darien must continue to employ 
home talent until it offers an increase 
of at least twenty per cent. to its 
teachers. Fairfield reports show the 
need of an increase of from twenty- 
five per cent. to 125 per cent. the 
living seale per person varying from 
$500 to $900, while salaries average 
$400. Dressmakers, stenographers, 
clerks (women) all receive on an 
average more than $400 a _ year.”— 
Springfield Republican. 


a 





The editor of Pitman’s Journal of- 
fers the writers of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand a solid gold medal, value 
$100. This medal is for the best per- 
formance in speed of writing, com- 
bined with accuracy. The competi- 
tion will be open to all writers of the 
Isaac Pitman system who have ac- 
quired it within the limits of the con- 
tinent of North America and adja- 
cent islands. Competitors must be 
residents of this territory for at 
least one year prior to the date of 
competition. There is no limit as to 
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age, sex, or color. For further par- 


ticulars address editor of Pi : 
Journal, 31. Union square, New 
te fe y = 3 e = 
mbdiersndean ~ wt a 


. & a , - F 

Excursion Rates and Tours. — 

BOSTON AND MAINE BOOK OF RATES AND 
ROUTES FREE. ; 


The Boston & Maine railroad has 
recently issued their 1906 book, whieh 
contains railroad rates and various 
routes to the principal resorts, also-a 
list of interesting side trips, steam- 
boat connections, rates in parlor and 
sleeping cars, and all necessary in- 
formation required by the summer 
to any address by the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, Mass. 
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FOUR - TRACK 
NEWS Travel and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 2 2 
YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at News-stands 


is lacking in all those characteristics — and 
intentionally so— which at best constitute 
the superficial and transient “‘ features ’’ of 
some of the “‘ lighter’’ magazines. But its 
contents on that account are by no means 
either ‘‘ weighty ”’ or “‘ serious ” in the sense 
of being ponderous or didactic. There is 
nothing ‘* heavy ”’ or “ dry ” about 


THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


Every issue is practically and permanently 
entertaining; and therefore all the more 
instructive because consistently and contin- 
ously interesting to teachers and pupils alike. 
{ts pedagogic value is obvious at a glance to 
the experienced educator. Why not write 
for a Descriptive Booklet and Sample 
Copy to-day, addressing the Publisher 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 








WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, L ture, an 


EMERSON  2atecnd eaten 


e student a knowledge of his own ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory ae ee, enaee ake See 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MAS 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





oak ee ae! 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®cbiexe g's 


COLLEGE B 


peceninedl eb ibe Ane pe arte ‘tasees in spourion’s Caubinanents. 


is the time to register. 


Vacancies occur right along 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. 


through the year. Membership 
Write for circular and blanks to-day. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 





DUCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St,, 
Boston, Mass. 


High Grade 


Teachers 


XCHANGE 
.M.C.A. Bidg 
\Asesbaied: Me. 


In Demand Every 
Week of the Year 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENC 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston S¢. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


Positions. 


Assists Teachers in Obtainlng 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





TE SCIENCE ownaunn. t 


CLARK CHICAGO, 17 


E. VAN BUREN ST 


Universities, Colleges, and Schnois. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


17TH YEAR 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 15€ Te AVE 





BOISE, IDAHO 





DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? 
We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 


certificates and fill good positions in California 
a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us 
AGENCY A} 


contemplatin 
" CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
iving data 


‘D LECTURE BUREAU 


Cor. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, California. 








Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Susan Clegg and Her Neighbor’s Affairs...... Warner Little, Brown & Co., Boston $1.00 
Min ccncccecascescttecceécces Cooke A.S. Barnes & Co.. New York 1.50 
Our Common Wild Flowers..............s000++ Dowd Richard G. Badger, Boston a 
Baby Bird-Finder. (Vol. II.) ...............:. Richards For sale by author, Brookline, 

Mass., leather, 50; paper, .30 

The Laurel Music Reader .......ccccsccccccess Tomlins .C. Birchard & Co. , Boston — 
254s oceecesad oces + c6eu v0es Fox jm a Book C ompany, N.Y. — 
NS RS eee +... Baker 6 6 “s “ ate 
Good Health for Girls and Boys............... Brown D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. .45 
Greek Reader (Vol.II.), etc...........0.0005- Marchant Clarendon Press, Oxford one 
Matthew Arnold’s Merope and Sophocles’ 

D J1CGGNGeUs Mnsinbesssvebdbsesece boe:de Collins “ “ “ wits 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede................ Skeat “ “ “ onamk 
Euripides’ NE 4. cocghadbbbbadate Howe cet Collins és ‘6 ‘6 os 
Longinus On india dda gund peeves sees Philmore “ “ teal 
First Steps in Mental Growth................. Major The Mac millan C ompany, No. 1 
From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill.. a. “s “6 1.50 
eRe eo eek d ceedcecce Wack . P. Putnam’s Sons, “ — 
The Making of an Orator........-.-...sceeeree Orienner 5 = - “ 1.35 
SEs in cid ub ue bbeOd 8006 ebb cbs chdeccccsebs ce Wright CharlesScribner’s Sons, ‘“ 1.50 
EE CR sab dab chodec ovsccccoctes tcc Andrews “ 6s ss “ 1.50 
PE BA ORMOED 2 ccc td ccvcccccccceseccee recos’ GEMS ee “6 o6 be 1.25 
Lessons for Junior Citizens..................+.- Hill Ginn & Co., Boston. dO 
The Religion of Nature...............seeeeeeee Robinson McClure, Phillips & Co,,N. Y. 90 
Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street.............-. Wells Funk & W agnalls Co., “ 1.00 








Educational Institutions 


Rann aaa Os sm ke ee ee eee eee eee ke es _ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 





TATE WORRAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
Saieos the Principal, A.G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRa, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


mee for Catalogues 











#& Price-List, » 


PUBLISEING}&Y information. 


27-29 West 23d St. 


| | COMPANY® a New York. @ 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


























| N. B. Dept. 





Relief for the Business Man. 


The facilities afforded by the all- 
water service of the Joy Line are 
proving particularly attractive to 
business men who find it necessary 
to visit New York at this season. 
The trip enables one to obtain a sniff 
of old ocean and a daylight view of 
Long Island Sound with timely arri- 
val at the metropolis and only one 
day's absence from business—the de- 
lights of the journey more than com- 
pensate for this. Steamers on this 
line are scheduled to sail from Bos- 
ton every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, returning from New York 
the same days. This company also 
operates steamers every week-day 
between Providence and New York. 
Reservations may be made and full 
information obtained by addressing 
B. D. Pitts, agent of the line, at 214 
Washington street, Boston. 


The Trolley Wayfinder 


for 1906 contains valuable informa- 
tion for travelers by trolley. Cities 
and towns reached by electric rail- 
ways alphabetically arranged. Route 
maps a feature. Distance, fare, and 
time between points touched by trol- 
ley cars throughout New England. It 
is the official publication of the New 
England Street Railway Club, and 
compiled by John J. Lane, secretary. 
Price 10 cents, for sale on all news- 
stands, or sent by mail on receipt of 
price, by addressing John J. Lane, 12 
Pearl street, Boston. 


NEA. 
4h 


Santa Fe 












T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco. July 9-13, 
1906. 
Only line under one 
anagement. Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It’ sthepicturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in the West. 









SD 
All 













You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road ‘and 
a comfortable r, road. 
Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 


ducted. 









Only $64.50 from Chicage 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7, 1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 
Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address Passenger 
Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 






















BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

The Dainty Dairy Maids, ten 
pretty and talented singing and 
dancing girls, with one of the best 
vocal novelties in the line of a “show 
virl’ act that has been offered in 
vaudeville this season, will have 
a conspicuous spot on the program at 
Keith's for next week. The Allisions. 
imported from Europe for the Keith 
circuit, have the distinction of being 
the best acrobats that have come to 
this country. In the surrounding 
show will be Arthur Deagon and com- 
pany, in the comedy sketch, ‘The 
Perfect Man”; Ben Welch, popular 
Hebrew comedian; St. Onee Broth- 
ers, trick bicyclists; Tom Brown and 
Siren Nevarro, colored entertainers; 
Buckeye quartet of vocalists; Her- 
bert, skilful magician, and Grace 
Childers, exhibiting a clever canine. 
The popularity of the Fadettes seems 
to increase with the length of their 
engagement, 





California Excursion. 

Do you wish to make a thirty-day 
trip to California, through the 
Yellowstone Park, including all ex- 
penses? The party is personally 
conducted. The rate $285 from Bos- 
ton; corresponding rates from your 
station. If you don’t want the 
whole trip, write us what you do 
want, and we will figure it out for 
jou. George L. Williamns, N. E. A., 
C. M. and St. P. railway, 368 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


”~ 
> 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of. the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





ZN A eT "a ere ta Ue 
Keep Your Lisht- 
ning Rod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments, “no posi- 


tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and infermation. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


“NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 





alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
CORTLAND, N. Y., May 28, 1906. 
My DEAR MR. BARDEEN :— 


Professor Parker, our instructor in Greek and Latin, has resigned. I am looking for his 
successor. If you know of one or two men who will answer the following description and care 
10 have them apply as your candidates, have them do so at once. Very bets 

FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Principal State Normal School. 


CORTLAND, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 
Your man Oliphant was elected to-day at $1,800. He made a fine impression. Send us the 
names of two as gvod candidates for the following places. 


FRANCIS J. CHENEY. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“ BREWER weines 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








eee ’ introduces to Colleges 

M ERICAN 2 3 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


ddress 
sess Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PratT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE* cy, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Parrisburg, Pa., 1543-Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu - 

HE. SO A nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «**=*- 


Cee e ee eeeeer erases 

















New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4l4Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200 Williems Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 40) oS Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 





Teachers personally recom- 









tee NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 


Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN B.Lpe. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 
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; i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 3 


T h ’ every part of the country. 
Caciers 
Agency 


oe 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES | 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis | 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- | 


cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review“pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - . - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, S BOSTON 





| 
| 
| 


July 5, 1906 





references to examples of each case. 





PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, es 33 Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 

















All along Shore. 
Lakes and Streams. 
Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 


of two cents in stamps. Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). 


England Scenery, 


New England Lakes. 
Rivers of New England. 








SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


ISSUED BY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 
Merrimack Valley. 

Fish and Game Country. 
Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 


Central Massachusetts, 


Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley, 


The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fishand Game Country. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt 


Excursion Rates and Tours. Either of these booklets sent free. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of these will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 
PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
have been published under the following titles : 


Seashore of New England. 
Mountains of New England. 


The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Picturesque New England (lIlistoric — Miscellaneous.) 
Size of Illustrations, 4x 6Inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 
POST CARDS 
Set of twenty Post Cards re produc ing  typier al New England Scenery in its natural ¢ ators, sent « 


mn BeCeT 


of 30 cents 





Adévess : Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. = estes, Mass. 
J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


Among the Mountains. 














W I N S HIP [Pp WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


TEACHERS’ 
A G 3 N C Y WM. F. JARVIS 








every part of the country 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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